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FROM THE (Dick) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH, AND THE BACTERIOLOGY DEPARTMENT, 
Royat INFIRMARY, GLASGOW. 


The increasing interest of British veterinary workers in 
canine leptospiral disease is instanced by the recent article 
by Mills (1948). Nephritis is the dominant clinical feature 
in the disease ascribed to Leptospira canicola, but the 
relationship of canine nephritis in general to leptospiral 
infection is, perhaps, not yet completely elucidated nor are 
the symptoms, diagnosis, prognosis or treatment sufficiently 
understood by the clinician. Accordingly, we have reviewed 
our recent investigations of 416 dogs, mainly domestic, 
examined in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College between 
October, 1947, and October, 1948, and propose to sum- 
marise our findings, leaving a more detailed analysis to a 
later date. 

The early literature on leptospiral infection of the dog 
has already been outlined by one of us (Stuart, 1946). 
Although Okell, Dalling and Pugh (1925) were compara- 
tively late in the field, their paper was the first important 
British communication on this subject. Their work, which 
dealt solely with varieties of L. icterohaemorrhagiae infec- 
tion, quite obscured in this country the important 
Continental observations on the epidemiology of the much 
more important, although clinically less dramatic, canine 


disease produced by Leptospira canicola (Klarenbeek, 
1927, Klarenbeek and Schuffner, 1933). Infection with this 
leptospira was noted by these workers to be associated 
especially with renal disease. In the early days the rela- 
tionship of leptospiral infection to ‘‘ Stuttgart disease ”’ 
was somewhat obscure. The original clinical description 
of the syndrome, classically that of apathy, stomatitis and 
gastro-enteritis, is ascribed to Hofer (1852) although the 
name ‘‘ Stuttgart disease ’’ was originated by Professor 
Klett, of Stuttgart, in 1899. The uraemic basis of the 
disorder was indicated by Klarenbeek (1927) but the 
relative importance of L. canicola infection in producing 
the renal lesions has remained obscure. Niemand (1940) 
in an attempt to review the situation could only suggest 
that at least one type of the disorder was leptospiral in 
origin although clinical differentiation was impossible. 
Much of the obscurity arose from faulty interpretation of 
the serological findings on which the evidence of L. 


* Based on papers given to West of Scotland Veterinary Medical 
Association, January 19th, 1949. 

Dr. Stuart preceded his paper with an historical survey of lepto- 
spiral disease and outlined certain of its epidemiological features. 
He described the various species of leptospirae pathogenic to man 
and animals and speculated on the duration of their existence as 
parasites. 
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canicola infection was based. It must be accepted on these 
findings that infection with this spirochaete is common in 
dogs. Various workers have described positive serological 
results in from 15 to 50 per cent. of dogs examined, but an 
extensive serological survey of dogs, irrespective of age or 
disease, has not so far been encountered. In this country 
Stuart (1946) found 40 per cent. of 100 unselected domestic 
dogs serologically positive to L. canicola; many of these 
dogs were healthy and were being destroyed on account 
of war-time difficulties of feeding and supervision, but the 
incomplete records available suggested that a majority of 
the animals were five years old and upwards. From 
evidence such as this it is, of course, impossible to do 
anything more than suggest, since leptospiral infection is 
common and since renal damage is frequent in such infec- 
tion, that a considerable proportion of the uraemic dis- 
orders producing the Stuttgart syndrome are leptospiral in 
origin. It is certainly not legitimate to contend that renal 
disease in dogs with a positive serum titre to L. canicola 
must be leptospiral in origin any more than one can argue 
that all intestinal disorders, occurring in soldiers with a 
positive serum titre to ‘‘ T.A.B.’’, are due to enteric fever. 
The evidence on which this communication is based is 

derived from the study of 416 dogs; 268 were cases of 
clinically suspected nephritis, 136 were dogs examined for 
other illnesses such as distemper, and 12 were “‘ normals ”’ 
destroyed for other reasons. The dogs were carefully 
examined clinically, and blood urea levels estimated. In 
292 animals dark ground examination of urine for lepto- 
spirae was carried out and their serum was tested, often 
repeatedly, for antibodies to L. icterohaemorrhagiae and 
L. canicola. The specificity of the L. canicola antibodies 
was confirmed by observations on the cases from which 
this organism was isolated from blood or urine. Blood 
cultures were done when indicated. Post-mortem exami- 
nation was carried out on 129 cases. 

149 dogs showed serological evidence of infection with 

L. canicola. 

21 dogs showed serological evidence of infection with 

L. icterohaemorrhagiae. 

It is proposed in this premlinary paper to keep these 

two groups entirely apart. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF RENAL DISEASE TO INFECTION WITH 
L. canicola. 


If one considers renal disease, quite correctly, to mean 
any disturbance in kidney function or any pathological 
alteration of kidney tissue, then it is exceedingly difficult 
to estimate its frequency in any large group of animals. 
Again it may be wellnigh impossible to distinguish the end 
results of pathological processes due to senile change, or 
nephritis of the arteriosclerotic type, from similar processes 
secondary to damage by infection. Thus in an attempt 
to determine the occurrence of renal disease in our group 
of cases it seemed desirable to adopt an arbitrary standard 
of definition. Blood urea levels of 40 mg. per 100 mi. 
and over were considered to be unequivocal evidence of 
disturbance of kidney function and, as such, to be suitable 
for our purpose. The incidence of leptospiral infection in 
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the group was readily determined by serological tests. 
Antibodies to leptospirae appear in the blood of infected 
animals usually before the end of the first week of disease, 
rise to a maximum titre within a few weeks and then 
gradually fall over several months to a comparatively low 
level which persists for many years—probably in most cases 
for life. In this series a serum titre of 1.30 or over to 
L. canicola was considered to indicate leptospiral infection. 
Table I gives an analysis of 270 cases in respect of age, 
renal disease and infection with L. canicola. From this 
table it is seen that evidence of leptospiral infection was 
found in 116 (89.2 per cent.) of 130 dogs with detectable 
renal disease, but only in 33 (23.6 per cent) of 140 other 
dogs. Since the age distribution is equivalent in the two 
groups this finding is highly significant statistically; it 
means that leptospirosis canicola plays a dominant role :n 
the aetiology of canine kidney disease. 

In addition, as the investigation proceeded it became 
possible to determine the clinical correlation of this infec- 
tion complex. 


Taste THe INctmDENCE oF L. canicola INFECTION IN 
LATION TO RENAL DISEASE 
Dogs with renal disease Other dogs 
Age Blood urea Evidence of Blood urea Evidence of 
Years greater than leptospiral less than __leptospiral 
40 mg. % infection 40 mg. % infection 
0-2... 51 48 65 7 
ee 22 20 28 5 
3-4 ... anew 13 ll 7 4 
45... wee 7 6 3 1 
5 upwards ... 34 28 32 16 
Age unknown 3 3 5 0 
Cc 130 116 140 33 


CLASSIFICATION OF L. canicola CASES IN RELATION TO 
STAGE OF ILLNESS. 


With the evidence at our disposal it was seen that the 
cases fell into distinct groups. These could not be com- 
pletely differentiated clinically although typical cases 
showed more distinctive features. Yet by determining the 
presence of leptospirae in the blood and urine, the serum 
antibody titre to the same organisms, and the blood urea 
levels, it was possible to draw up a simple and logical plan 
(Table II) showing three stages of disease and to indicate 
their clinical characters. 


TaBLe II: CLASSIFICATION OF CASES ACCORDING TO STAGE 
oF ILLNESS 
Invasive Primary renal Secondary renal 
Severe Mild Severe Mild 
Leptospirae 
in blood ... 6 0 0 0 0 
Leptospirae 
in urine ... 15 22 0 0 
Serum titre 
to L.canicola 0-1,000* 10,000 or 10,000 or 30-3,000 30-3,000 
risingt rising 
Blood urea 
mg. % -— 200 and 40-200 150 and 40-150 
over over 
No. of cases 6 25 35 26 24 


In this tentative classification the definition of ‘‘ renal ” 
disease was adopted. We hesitated to use th: term 
“‘ nephritic ’’ in our classification because of its restricted 
pathological application, so we designated the grou 
showing kidney damage as “‘ primary rena!” or 
“ secondary renal ”’ to indicate the relationship of the time 
of onset of symptoms of such damage with the original 
infection. Histological evidence of some degree of kidney 
damage was found in all the cases examined. The histo. 
logical findings will be given in a later paper, and the 
yo may then be amended on a strictly pathologi- 
cal basis. 


Clinical Features of Illness in Various Stages 


INVASIVE.—This is the stage of leptospiral invasion of 
the blood stream; six cases were identified by positive 
blood cultures. All were young dogs which developed 
sudden anorexia and became very depressed. Their 
temperatures varied from 104 deg. F. to 106 deg. F. Con- 
junctivae were slightly injected. No other symptoms were 
observed. Under penicillin treatment the dogs were clini- 
cally well in three to four days ; but one case left untreated 
also recovered in the same time. 

Confirmation of the diagnosis generally required nine 
to ten days for leptospirae to grow in blood cultures, 
Further evidence was gained by the rise in the agglutina- 
tion titre of successive blood samples. Penicillin did not 
appear to influence this rise in titre. 


PRIMARY RENAL.—This is the stage of concentration of 
the organisms in the kidneys, when signs of renal damage 
first appear. It follows about one or two weeks after the 
primary invasive stage. Clinically the cases fall into two 
groups. 

A. Severe.—Twenty-five cases were encountered, all in 
dogs under four years. The initial bacteraemic phase 
might or might not have been noticed, but now the dogs 
again were completely off their food and very depressed. 
Thirst was prominent and vomiting sometimes occurred. 

The animals looked thin and had a_ typically 
‘“ depressed ’’ appearance. The eyes were sunken and the 
conjunctivae were sometimes injected but there was no 
discharge. Usually, but not always, the breath was foul 
and sometimes a brick red film was present on the tongue 
and teeth. The pulse was bounding or tapping, and in- 
creased in rate. Temperature varied from 100 deg. F. to 
103 deg. F. Pain on abdominal palpation was apparent 
only in occasional cases. In 15 out of 25 cases examined 
leptaspirae were found in urine. 

When animals failed to respond to treatment the so- 
called Stuttgart syndrome of thirst and emesis progressed 
to collapse, coma and death. Only a proportion of these 
cases showed ulceration of the tongue. In this group 20 
cases died. The others recovered from the illness. 

B. Mild.—Thirty-five cases were detected. Here again 
symptoms presumably associated with the initial bac- 
teraemic phase were noticed only by occasional owners, 
bu. even in their dogs the recurrence of symptoms was less 
obvious than in the severe form. The dogs had intermit- 
tent appetite or complete anorexia. They were dull in the 
house but lively outside. Usually thirst was the most 
evident symptom. One case showed marked icterus. 

Sometimes the dogs looked dull, and in a proportion of 


* Reciprocal of titre dilution expressed as whole number. 

+ “ Rising” indicates a distinct rise in titre, irrespective o! the 
value of the first positive reading, between successive examinations 
at about a week’s interval. 
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cases there was a noticeable sinking of the eyes into their 
socke's. Again there was no marked conjunctivitis or dis- 
charg: from the eyes. The breath was usually fresh 
although sometimes evil smelling. Temperature and pulse 
were much the same as in the more severe forms. In 22 
out of 35 cases examined, leptospirae were discovered in 
the urine. All these dogs responded to treatment. Two 
died iater from other causes. 


SECONDARY RENAL.—This is the stage of what is often 
called chronic interstitial nephritis, the sequel to earlier 
leptospiral disease. Again this stage may manifest itself 
in two clinical forms. 

A. Severe.—This form was seen both in young and in 
old dogs. Sometimes it occurred only a few months after 
the initial leptospiral illness and sometimes in old dogs 
years after any previous illness. In both types the clinical 
picture was essentially the same. 

The dogs were seen to become thin and to suffer from 
great thirst. Usually they were very dull in behaviour 
and had little or no appetite. On examination the affected 
animals looked thin and depressed. The breath was often 
foul. Temperature was usually normal and the pulse full 
and bounding, or tapping. The general condition 
gradually deteriorated until the so-called Stuttgart syn- 
drome supervened and death ensued. 

B. Mild.—This group is clinically very indefinite. Such 
is to be expected because the evidence now at our disposal 
suggests that it is essentially a ‘‘ transition ’’ group. In it 
are dogs which have never quite recovered normal kidney 
function after the primary stage or are in the commencing 
phase of the final uraemia of the secondary stage. 

Loss of condition, thirst and occasional emesis were the 
chief symptoms. The pulse was usually bounding and the 
temperature normal. These cases were often the most 
difficult to treat. 


Diagnosis 
To confirm the clinical impression the following tests 
were found especially useful : — 


(1) Blood Culture.—tIn suspected early cases 5 to 8 c.c. 
of blood were withdrawn by a liquid venule (Bayer Pro- 
ducts, Ltd., No. 3d.). Liquoid acted as an anticoagulant 
and also neutralised the normal bacteriostatic activity of 
blood. This venule was sent to the laboratory, usually by 
post, for leptospiral culture. Blood plasma from such 
specimens was suitable for agglutination tests. 

(2) Leptospiral Agglutination Test.—Two to three c.c. 
of clotted blood taken aseptically into a sterile tube were 
found sufficient. Tests were put up against L. ictero- 
haemorrhagiae and L. canicola. In low titre cases a repeat 
test after a week’s interval was found particularly valuable 
in distinguishing Primary from Secondary Renal types. 
The former generally showed a distinct rise in titre; the 
latter remained constant. 

(3) Dark-ground Microscopy of Urine.—Specimens were 
obtained by sterile fine gum elastic catheters and with some 
experience no difficulty was found even in bitches. Usually 
leptospirae were so numerous that no centrifugalisation was 
necessary. The urines were examined within an hour or 
two of being taken but leptospirae were found actively 
motile for 12-24 hours in bacteria-free urines buffered with 
a phosphate solution and kept at room temperature. Even 
if the urine was not buffered the morphology of the organ- 
isms was quite distinct after 24-36 hours. This has proved 
helpful in examining specimens sent by post. 

(4) Blood Urea.—This was estimated on a portion of 
the blood withdrawn for agglutination tests. In some 


respects this was the most valuable laboratory test because 
it gave immediate information on the degree of kidney 
damage and indicated prognosis. The Nesslerisation method 
was used. 


Prognosis 
In addition to the clinical picture the most useful aid in 
prognosis was a knowledge of the blood urea concentration. 
From our accumulative experience we now use the follow- 
ing figures as a guide (Table III). The normal figure is 
15-40 mg. per 100 ml. 


TaB_e III: BLoop UREA CONCENTRATION AS A GUIDE TO 
PROGNOSIS 
Blood urea Prognosis Died Recovered % Recovery 
Invasive ... — Good 0 6 100 
Primary ... 
(a) Severe 200-350 Very grave 10 5 33 
350 upwards Usually 10 0 0 
hopeless 
(b) Mild 40-200 Good 0 35 100 
Secondary 
(a) Severe 150 upwards Grave 22 4 15 
(b) Mild 40-150 Serious 14 10 42 


Observations on Dogs Infected with 
L. icterohaemorrhagiae 

Only 21 animals fell into this group. At least 13 were 
known to be kennel, farm or country dogs. Four showing 
icterus and severe renal damage had positive serum titres 
of 1/10,000 to L. icterohaemorrhagiae. (One other animal 
with a corresponding clinical picture had not developed 
any serum antibodies before death but the post-mortem 
findings were typical.) Of 17 dogs with serological evidence 
of past infection only three had impaired kidney function. 
This suggests that L. icterohaemorrhagiae is less often the 
cause of secondary renal disease than L. canicola, probably 
not because L. icterohaemorrhagiae fails to affect the 
kidney but because fewer animals with severe damage 
recover. In this small group all the icteric dogs (typical 
‘‘ yellows ’’ cases) died in spite of penicillin treatment. 
The total number of animals in this group is too small to 
analyse clinically or to suggest any disease classification. 


Discussion 


The investigation of a large number of dogs has shown 
that, in this area, the majority of leptospiral infections are 
ascribable to Leptospira canicola. The incidence of renal 
disease, assessed on the arbitrary but irrefutable evidence 
of a raised blood urea, is significantly associated with infec- 
tion by this organism. In some cases the kidney damage 
is discovered during infection, but in others it may only 
become evident at variable intervals after the dogs have 
recovered from the initial disease. Nevertheless, the sig- 
nificant correlation at all ages (Table I) with L. canicola 
infection indicates an aetiological association in a majority 
of cases. This suggests the division of the whole disease 
process according to aetiology and time of appearance into 
three stages—Invasive, Primary Renal, and Secondary 
Renal. It must be emphasised that the classification of 
illness outlined above is intended for convenient clinical 
diagnosis and that the implied sequence of events does not 
occur in every case. Animals may recover from the in- 
vasive stage, particularly after penicillin treatment, and 
show no clinical or laboratory evidence of kidney damage 
during the next few weeks when the primary renal stage 
commonly ensues. A sufficient period has not elapsed to 
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determine if the sub-clinical kidney damage almost 
inevitably present in these animals will eventually show 
itself in the secondary renal stage. Dogs in the primary 
renal stage when first seen have undoubtedly suffered some 
kidney damage and although many recover clinically and 
their blood urea falls to normal, yet all the post-mortem 
evidence at our disposal suggests that most of them pro- 
gress sooner or later into the secondary stage. This is to 
be expected because nephrons once destroyed cannot be 
replaced and a diminished amount of healthy kidney tissue 
has to compete with relatively greater stresses and strains. 
Dogs in the secondary renal stage may manifest symptoms 
either because of progressive impairment of kidney function 
until it cannot answer the normal physiological demands, 
or because other factors such as adventitious infection pro- 
duce an increase in such demands with which the damaged 
kidney cannot deal. In this group are cases which 
apparently recover under treatment and eventually die 
from other causes but almost certainly most of them die 
from further progressive renal impairment or from succes- 
sive renal crises. Thus it is probable, although we have 
not yet obtained sufficient corroborative evidence, that 
some animals may manifest symptoms of the secondary 
renal type on several occasions. 


The suggested classification allows for a logical interpre- 
tation of clinical and laboratory findings in relation to the 
pathological lesion and its aetiology, and also indicates the 
lines of treatment. In the invasive and primary renal 
stages leptospirae are present in the body and are likely to 
be responsible for continuing tissue damage. Thus 
penicillin treatment is indicated and apparently destroys 
the organisms within a few days. The treatment, even 
though it acts specifically, will not necessarily cure all 
animals. Recovery always depends on the amount of tissue 
damage already suffered, particularly in the kidney, and 
this fact emphasises the need for supportive clinical treat- 
ment along accepted lines. In cases belonging to the 
secondary renal group the use of penicillin as a specific 
treatment is completely irrational because leptospirae are 
no longer present in the tissues, but in some of these cases 
a course of penicilllin does appear temperarily to improve 
the dog’s general condition while not appreciably lowering 
the raised blood urea. 


The difficulty of recognising the early stage of illness 
greatly reduces the value of even such an excellent specific 
treatment as penicillin. Its use after the first few days of in- 
fection may cure the illness but cannot repair the damage. 
Yet the consequent impairment of efficiency and health, 
and the frequent curtailment of life in such a high per- 
centage of dogs in this country, cannot be disregarded. The 
possibility of prophylaxis must be considered. Vaccination 
against ‘‘ yellows ’’ with strains of L. icterohaemorrhagiae 
is already an established practice particularly in kennel 
dogs. It may be possible to prepare a vaccine of general 
utility by including both L. icterohaemorrhagiae and L. 
canicola strains, but we would suggest that the general use 
of an efficient vaccine containing L. canicola strains is of 
immediate urgency and, indeed, as necessary as vaccination 
against distemper. 


Summary 


A group of 416 dogs brought to the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College has been investigated particularly for 
the various manifestations of kidney disease and _ their 
relationship to leptospiral infection. Attention has been 
drawn to the following points. 

Nephritis in its widest sense is due usually to kidney 


damage sustained during infection with Leptospira « anicolg. 

The whole disease process can be divided into thre 
stages—Invasive, Primary Renal and Secondary Renal, 
The first is the stage of leptospiral invasion of the blood 
stream and is often unnoticed, the second is the stave when 
clinical evidence of renal damage first appears, usually ip 
the second or third week of the leptospiral illness, and the 
third denotes clinical or other evidence of impaired rena| 
function appearing at a later date and indicating progres. 
sive failure of a seriously damaged kidney or excessive 
physiological demands on a moderately damaged one. 

The clinical features of the disease in its various stages 
have been outlined and the methods of diagnosis indicated, 

Blood urea estimations form the best guide to prognosis 
and penicillin treatment is indicated in the first two stages, 
but only under special circumstances in the last. 

The ubiquity of the disorder and the failure of penicillin 
treatment, at the stage at which it is usually administered, 
to repair the already existing kidney damage suggests the 
desirability of specific prophylaxis. Inoculation at an early 
age with an effective L. canicola vaccine is recommended, 

In addition 21 cases of infection with L. icterohaemorr. 
hagiae are mentioned. 
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NoTE: Since this paper was written we have read with 
much interest the paper by Broom (1949) on the protec- 
tive value of leptospiral vaccines in hamsters. This 
worker’s results suggest that the use of L. canicola vaccines 
is both feasible and successful. 
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Discussion 


Mr. W. L. Werrers (Glasgow) opened the discussion as follows :— 

I wish to convey my thanks to Dr. Stuart and Mr. McIntyre for 
what I consider to be an excellent contribution on leptospirosis, 
particularly with regard to canicola infection. Dr. Stuart’s work, 
published in 1946, indicated that this infection was very prevalent 
in Glasgow and district (40 per cent.). Veterinary surgeons realised 
that there must be many sub-clinical cases of this disease and, 
with the aid of Dr. Stuart’s blood-testing service, attempted to 
establish the condition. Mr. McIntyre made excellent use of this 
service and his collaboration with Dr. Stuart has given us to-day a 
scientific contribution of a very high order. They have conclusively 
proved what many of us vaguely suspected and this paper brings 
the British worker up to or rather beyond the Continental work 
on this subject. I am not quite sure what is required from the 
opener of a discussion but I propose reviewing briefly my own 
experiences on this subject and comparing them with the speakers’. 
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Dalling and his colleagues identified the cause of the “ yellows ” 
with te causal organism of Weil’s disease in 1925. I suspect most 
of his material was pre-selected, mainly from kennel and country 
dogs, and it is interesting to note that some of his experimental 
jnoculations in guinea-pigs produced jaundice, even when taken 
from the peracute haemorrhagic form. In the late ’20s and early 
30s | saw this form frequently. In 1931 I was called to an outbreak 
outside Glasgow which occurred in retriever puppies. Half the 
litter showed this acute type and all of these cases developed intus- 
susception and died. Two others developed jaundice and died 
and the remainder of the “in contacts” were given anti-leptospiral 
serum and survived. I have frequently had cases of the icteric 
type, mainly in kennel dogs; occasionally a sporadic case in my 
own kennels. A high percentage of these cases died, even when 
serum was given immediately after the onset of icterus. I attended 
a kennel of sporting dogs—retrievers and spaniels, etc.—where 
jaundice broke out every year whenever the puppies were turned 
out into grass runs. Inoculation of the “in contacts” with serum 
appeared to be successful in controlling the disease and for several 
years we had no outbreak while the puppies were being inoculated 
with vaccine prior to being turned out. The pups when first 
allowed out consumed large quantities of earth and I presumed 
this was the mode of infection. It is surprising, when one con- 
siders the high percentage of infection in rats’ urine (33 per cent. 
in some districts), that the condition is not more widespread in 
dogs. It is also surprising, when one considers the ecological aspect, 
that L. canicola would never affect new hosts in dogs but for the 
particularly elaborate social life of urban dogs and a highly ritual- 
istic method of recognition and a pre-occupation, particularly among 
male dogs, with the external orifices and excretions of their fellows. 
The late Dr. Whitehouse declared that the anal glands were the 
seat of the personality of the dog. I think some dogs suffer from 
split personalities. It seems amazing that any parasite should 
depend for its cont'nued existence on such fortuitous circumstances. 
evidence that it can continue its existence non- 


There is some 
parasitically. I have not seen the peracute type for at least ten 
years. With regard to Dr. Stuart’s statement that L. canicola was 


very imperfectly adapted to the dog, did he think that this organism 
only became parasitic about the latter part of the nineteenth century 
when the disease assumed epidemic proportions and it was not 
unusual to have as many as 800 to 1,000 dogs affected in one small 
area? Another feature that-might support this was the fact that 
acute cases nowadays were much less common than previously. 


I see on an average about six cases of L. icterohaemorrhagiae 
infections yearly, the larger proportion of these (like the speakers’ 
experience) occurring in country, sporting or kennel dogs. During 
the last 20 years I have had a reasonable number of these cases, 
particularly from outbreaks checked by guinea-pig inoculation. 
Sometimes the guinea-pigs developed jaundice and died, sometimes 
they died with septic infection within a few days and occasionally 
they remained completely healthy. I attend one kennel of sporting 
dogs outside Glasgow where sporadic cases occur. The dog is 
usually off food and sick for a few days prior to the onset of icteric 
symptoms and ‘f serum or penicillin is given at this stage reason- 
able results follow. I consider it quite good practice in kennels 
where the disease is endemic to treat any dog with a digestive 
disturbance of more than 24 hours’ standing with one of the 
specifics, unless there is some other obvious cause for the trouble. 
The percentage of recoveries even after jaundice has developed has 
increased since penicillin became available. Even prior to penicillin 
treatment a proportion of dogs recovered; the most satisfactory 
treatment was the administration of serum at an early stage, the 
complete withholding of food and water, the subcutaneous adminis- 
tration of salines, good nursing, warmth, etc., and the introduction 
of very light diet about the sixth or seventh day. A_ proportion 
of such cases frequently developed evidence of nephritis with albu- 
min and casts in the urine about the tenth day. With suitable 
treatment a proportion of even these recovered. In mv _ limited 
experience I have found L. icterohaemorrhagiae almost always causes 
jaundice following an initial period of sickness (exception, sub- 
clinical cases) and nephritic svmptoms associated with this germ 


appear at a later stage. I was interested to hear that the speakers 


have never seen jaundice following L. canicola infection. Personally, 
T have never had a case of jaundice that was proved to be due to 
L. canicola but, of course, some of my negative guinea-pig results 
in the early days before the agglutination test became available 


may have been due to this type of infection. I do know Wirth 
has reported the production of jaundice in young puppies by ex- 
perimental inoculation with L. canicola, 


L. canicola INFECTION 

The speakers have given a new and unfamiliar subdivision to 
the various stages of this disease and, while I appreciate their 
diffidence in using “ nephritic” to describe the primary renal stage 
because to many veterinary surgeons the term is synonymous with 
uraemia and kidney failure, I consider that the following would 
be more acceptable. I think the first stage, called “ invasive” by 
the speakers, could be called “ primary leptospirosis” or “ lepto- 
spiraemia,” the next ‘secondary leptospirosis” or “ nephritis ” 
stage, and I think the final stage could be called “ tertiary lepto- 
spirosis” or stage of kidney failure with uraemia, etc. The word 
tertiary in medicine connotes to me that there might be a long 
interval between this stage and the previous one. 

In 1908 under the heading of “canine typhus” Henry Gray 
gave a very excellent description of canicola infection in Wallis 
Hoare’s Veterinary Therapeutics. It is difficult for veterinarians 
nowadays to realise that until comparatively recently kidney disease 
was often missed and that terminal gastric symptoms and lesions 
of uraemia were considered primary and evidence of acute gastritis. 

During the early ’30s I became very interested in what one 
later referred to as the Stuttgart or typhus syndrome ; briefly, sick- 
ness, thirst, polyuria, inappetence, mouth lesions, convulsive muscu- 
lar spasms, sometimes sloughing tongue, prune-coloured sickness, 
and death; albumin in urine, high blood urea. While this had 
much in common with Stuttgart’s disease it did not correspond 
to the typical symptoms and we now know that these cases were 
terminal interstitial nephritis with kidney failure. Mr. McIntyre 
refers to it as the secondary renal stage. I post-mortemed 30 or 
40 such cases and had material sectioned from bowel, stomach and 
kidney. Macroscopically, stomach and intestine appeared to be 
acutely inflamed but microscopic examination revealed the mucous 
membrane to be packed with r.b.c.’s but with very little ulceration 
or inflammation. Microscopic examination of the kidney revealed 
interstitial nephritis. I had known many of these dogs as patients 
for years and knew some of them to have suffered from nephritis 
and persistent albumin in urine. I concluded that the Stuttgart 
syndrome was a terminal uraemia which could be precipitated by 
varying causes in dogs with impaired kidney function. Most 
frequent activating causes were exposure, injudicious administration 
of worm remedies, taking the dog out of its normal environment 
(e.g., leaving in a boarding kennel) where changes in routine and 
normal habits could possibly upset his water metabolism. When 
these terminal cases were disposed of there was still a residue of 
cases not in this class which yet had many features in commen 
with the syndrome, e.g., cases recovering from leptospiral jaundice 
occasionally developed the syndrome about the tenth or twelfth 
day. It became obvious that such cases were developing kidney 
lesions (albumin present and granular casts). There were also the 
typical if infrequent Stuttgart cases (acute canicola infection) and 
the much more frequent subacute or chronic type with a history 
of excellent health until comparatively recently and then the occur- 
rence of nondescript symptoms which one now attributes to canicola. 
I am convinced from to-day’s information that a microscopic 
examination of urine would be particularly useful, also an examina- 
tion of the blood urea for differential diagnosis. 

I consider that the mouth lesions resembling those present in 
the Stuttgart syndrome are manifestations of nephritis with uraemia. 
With kidney failure—although, since hearing to-day’s paper, I am 
satisfied that there can be a high blood urea without mouth 
lesions, particularly in the primary renal stage—I think the high 
blood urea is probably an indication of some other toxic substance 
in the blood which is responsible for the mouth lesions. The kidney 
failure is probably the most important feature and may be 
associated with increased blood creatinin. I have speculated on 
the mechanics of the lesions in the mouth and I am satisfied that 
they are due to an excretion of some toxic substance from the 
blood at the gingival margins. This substance excoriates the 
mucous membrane of the cheek and causes divhtheric ulcers to 
appear in a remarkably short space of time. IT have examined a 
dog’s mouth at night and found it free of ulcers, only to find that 
these had developed with'n 12 to 24 hours. T am also satisfied that the 
ulcers can be prevented by frequent cleaning of the mouth. At 
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this stage the problem was as follows: (1) Why was nephritis so 
common in old dogs? (2) Why were male dogs particularly 
affected ? (3) Why did recovered cases of Stuttgart disease nearly 
always show albuminuria and frequently die from nephritis and 
uraemia a few years later? Three possible solutions were suggested : 
(1) that the nephritis followed some disease, probably distemper, 
and over a period of years was progressive ; enquiry usually revealed 
that a dog had at some stage suffered from this disease ; (2) that 
the frequent occurrence of balanitis in male dogs led to an ascending 
infection with ultimate involvement of the kidneys, or (3) that 
dogs must suffer from some indefinite disease of the kidneys which 
was progressive. Prior to 1946 Dr. Stuart had been examining 
random samples of blood from dogs and had demonstrated that 
Leptospira canicola agglutinins were present in 40 per cent. of cases 
and ten out of eleven dogs, that is, over 90 per cent. of dogs with 
chronic nephritis, carried appreciable canicola agglutinins in their 
blood. It is interesting to note that the figure stated to-day over 
a much larger sample does not differ materially. This, then, was 
probably the answer. 


In the course of an average year I see only three or four cases 
of acute L. canicola infection with sloughing of the tongue. I 
would like to hear about Mr. MclIntyre’s experience of this type. 
Dr. Stuart has examined one or two blood samples from such cases 
for me and there was evidence of recent infection. This evidence 
might not satisfy absolutely the criteria set by Dr. Stuart, as it 
was not a five-figure titre and there was no evidence of a rising 
titre, but I think in view of the recent illness it should be accepted. 
Because of the similarity between this syndrome and the nicotinic 
acid deficiency syndrome I always prescribe nicotinic acid on the 
assumption that there is probably a condition deficiency. I also 
find the administration of acid hydro-chlor. mixtures and acid 
mouth washes very beneficial. Even in cases of uraemia with 
impending kidney failure from any cause, where medicines, water, 
etc., are being vomited, small doses of acid hydro-chlor. will fre- 
quently be retained and permit some cases which would otherwise have 
died to make at least a partial recovery. The stage of the disease 
referred to in the paper as primary renal mild I have always 
considered to be a complete clinical nondescript: anorexia, slignt 
fever, brick red mucous membranes, shivering even when the 
temperature is normal, breath at this stage not urinous, general 
dullness—in fact, very like an early distemper. I attach great 
significance to the absence of discharge from the eyes, as, apparently, 
does Mr. McIntyre. In some cases no symptoms, apart from loss 
of appetite, loss of weight, and thirst, are shown, but forced feeding 
or the administration of medicines usually causes sickness. Now- 
adays, when I get such a case, I treat it as a gastric disturbance 
and ask the owners to bring the dog for re-examination if it does 
not improve within three or four days. If symptoms are still 
nondescript and there is no pointer to some other development I 
give penicillin. I can confirm the point made by Joshua and 
Freak that in such cases penicillin as well as being a useful thera- 
peutic is also a useful diagnostic agent. If the case is a lepto- 
spirosis the dog is very much improved in 24 hours and treatment 
is continued for a few days. At this stage I am satisfied an estima- 
tion of the blood urea would be very useful, but as this test is 
tedious to carry out I have not made it routine. I realise from 
what we have heard to-day that the answer to diagnosis will be 
the examination by dark-ground illumination of a freshly taken 
urine sample and I consider this could be done by the veterinary 
practitioner as an ordinary side-room method. 


Since penicillin became available I have had very good results 
in this type of case. I agree with the speakers that where extensive 
damage has taken place one cannot expect penicillin to work won- 
ders, but I disagree with them in their pessimistic view with 
regard to irreparable kidney damage. I understand the dog can 
lose about three-quarters of his available kidney tissue and still have 
an adequate excretory surface for most emergencies. I also con- 
sider that if 40 per cent. of dogs show evidence of recovery from 
this disease many must be left with no obvious impairment. I 
would like the speakers’ opinion on the actual pathology of cases 
whose kidneys increase three or four times over the normal size 
and ultimately recover. Have they ever seen tremendous enlarge- 
ment of the spleen in canicola infection? My only case of this 
kind died about eight weeks after an apparent recovery. 


With regard to the question of inoculation, does Dr. Stuart 


consider that it would be possible to use a mixed vaccine of ictero. 
haemorrhag.ae and canicola and get reasonable protection ¢ 

One point in the paper I would like to see elabora‘cd—the 
speakers state that leptospirae are absent in the urine in the secop. 
dary renal stages and consider penicillin useless at this stage. What 
is the longest period following infection that they have been able 
to demonstrate leptospirae in the urine? Wirth recorded their 
presence six months after infection. Is blood urea estimation 
advantageous over total non-protein nitrogen and have the speakers 
any experience of the estimation of creatinin in uraemia? It has 
been claimed by American workers to be more significant. 


I feel that, as a profession, we cannot thank Dr. Stuart sufficiently 
and I think we should do everything in our power to further his 
excellent work. I can assure the speakers that we look forward 
to the promised publication elaborating this paper. 


Professor G. L. Monrcomery: He considered the paper an impor. 
tant contribution to medical and veterinary knowledge and 
particularly so in respect of the pathology of the kidney. He had 
had an opportunity of examining a representative series of kidneys 
trom dogs suffering from this infection. The kidneys were swollen 
and there was a well-marked blurring of the boundary zone, 
Microscopically, the outstanding lesion was an acute interstitial 
nephritis, either diffuse or focal in character. The interstitial infil- 
tration was mainly of non-granular leucocytes and sometimes was 
of remarkable intensity: by contrast, in the cases classified as acute 
primary renal damage, the glomeruli were singularly unaffected. 
Degenerat‘on and necrosis of tubular cells varied in extent and 
degree but, where present, the convoluted tubules and loops of 
Henle were involved particularly. 

In the cases classified as secondary renal damage, interstitial 
fibrosis was the outstanding lesion ; glomerular atrophy and fibrosis 
occurred in some kidneys, usually in association with muscular 
hypertrophy of the renal arteries and arterioles. This would appear 
to be a reaction to hypertension and it was just in this respect that 
Professor Montgomery regarded this work as of such importance. 
Most of the experimental work on hypertension had involved con- 
striction of one or both renal arteries, but in canine leptospirosis 
there appeared to be a condition of acute interstitial nephritis 
which in at least a proportion of animals might be succeeded by 
interstitial fibrosis. Thus it would appear that this infection might 
well afford an experimental method of producing interstitial fibrosis 
in dogs, and if this were true, another approach to experimentally 
induced hypertension might be available. No less important was 
the fact that in its acute stage L. canicola infection in dogs could 
be controlled by penicillin. He had enjoyed being present and again 
complimented the authors on the work they had done and thanked 
the President for the opportunity of attending the meeting. 


Mr. McIntyre (replying to Mr. Weipers): With regard to the 
point raised by Mr. Weipers re the late development of nephritis 
in L. icterohaemorrhagiae infection, his experience with four cases 
and using the criteria as indicated in the paper, 7.e., high blood 
urea, had been that three of these in the early stages showed evidence 
of kidney damage. With regard to the matter of mouth lesions, 
he had failed to correlate mouth lesions and so-called uraemic 
breath with high blood urea in many cases. He had had cases 
showing 300 mgs. per 100 c.c. without either uraemic breath or 
mouth.lesions. Personally, he had seen only a few cases of severe 
ulceration of the mouth and had not seen sloughing of the tongue 
so far. At a later stage he might consider altering his classification 
in the light of pathological findings, but felt that for the present 
his own was satisfactory. He had recently seen some working 
collies suffering from what was known by some shepherds as “ red- 
mouth.” The dogs were fed almost entirely on flaked maize, 
skimmed milk and oatmeal, and as the condition responded to 
improvement in the diet it was probable that the cause was a 
deficiency in the diet. With regard to diagnosis by darkground 
examination of urine, he wanted to point out that the only extra 
piece of equipment for the microscope which most veterinary sur- 
geons would find it necessary to purchase was a darkground con- 
denser and stop for the oil-immersion objective, the probable cost 
being about £15 to £20. 

The longest period of continued leptospiral excretion in the urine 
which he had observed was three weeks from the invasive stage. 
It might have continued much longer but penicillin was given to 
satisfy the owner with immediate elimination of the organism. 
He considered that the N.P.N. probably gave parallel results to blood 
urea but he had not personally estimated blood creatinine. 

With regard to L. canicola causing jaundice, one young dog 
had been so affected. The symptoms, however, were very much 
milder than those normally present with L. icterohaemorrhagive, 
the dog recovering completely. 
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He .ould not agree with Mr. Weipers that penicillin had any 
yalue a: a diagnostic agent, because quite a number of “ nondescript ” 
cases siuwed a similar “ response’ to penicillin while’ their blood 
ave n» evidence of leptospiral infection. There were many cases 
which he would hesitate to diagnose as leptospirosis without the 
supporiing evidence of urine and blood examination. 

Dr. Stuart (replying to Mr. Weipers): As stated in the introduc- 
tion to his paper, he agreed that adaptation to the dog was very 
imperfect in the case of L. canicola, which was thus probably a 
more recent parasite than L. icterohaemorrhagiae, now almost per- 
fectly adapted to rats. He did not consider that leptospira often 
found outside the animal body conditions which would permit of 
their continued survival, as their requirements in moisture, pH, 
and temperature, were very exacting and it would only be in very 
exceptional circumstances that they would multiply outside the 
body. Most of the natural waters in this country killed the parasite. 
He had not read anything of Wirth’s later work published since 
1939, but he was not satisfied that he ‘had produced jaundice in 
pups with known strains of L. canicola. 

With regard to the point raised about a five-figure titre being 
indicative of recent infection, he attached more significance to a 
rising titre. Mr. Weipers had pointed out that two of his cases 
with extensive sloughing of the tongue had within a month of the 
original illness shown a four-figure titre to canicola and, while he 
agreed that this was probably significant, as a single result, it 
would not necessarily be so according to the speakers’ criteria. 

He also gave a brief résumé of the disease as it affects humans 
and he was satisfied that many cases went undiagnosed. The type 
of human most likely to be affected was the most uninhibited, 
insanitary, irresponsible type and the least likely to aid the physician 
with a satisfactory history. He was referring to children who rolled 
about on the floor with dogs, poked fingers into eyes, mouth, etc., 
and avoided washing hands before meals. The symptoms might be 
very indefinite—* flu” symptoms, a measly rash—and the children 
would be quite incapable of describing such symptoms. The very 
conservative medical profession might be helped here by veter- 
inarians who were actually diagnosing the disease in dogs and 
indicating to the owners the risk run by human contacts. He told 
how Mr. McIntyre’s diagnosis of infection in a dog had led to its 
discovery in the owner. 

With regard to vaccination, Dr. Stuart said that experimental 
inoculation with the usual icterohaemorrhagiae vaccine had given 
some protection against canicola infection, but he considered that 
there would be no difficulty in preparing a mixed vaccine. 

Professor Dykes thanked Dr. Stuart and Mr. McIntyre for the 
joint paper. He paid particular tribute to the work which Dr. 
Stuart had done in connection with leptospirosis and particularly 
the epizootiology of L. canicola. 

Professor Dykes asked Mr. McIntyre if he had examined the 
case of L. canicola, which had been attended with jaundice, for 
evidence of intestinal catarrh ? 

Mr. McIntyre: The dog had no diarrhoea, if that was what was 
meant by Professor Dykes. 

Professor Dykes: Reference had been made to the cost of dark- 
ground illumination microscopic apparatus. Anent this, he sug- 
gested that the Indian Ink Method of Burri was simple, economic 
and efficient, and he personally had found it to be very satisfactory. 
(Burri’s Indian Ink Method—the material is mixed with a small 
drop of Indian or drawing ink, and a thin smear, as for blood, made ; 
when dried, the smear is examined for organisms by oil immersion 
lens. The organisms, spirochaeta or leptospira, stand out as white 


spirals against a dark background.) 

Mention had been made of the time which elapsed between 
collecting material and forwarding it to a laboratory for examination. 
Despite that, would Dr. Stuart decry the advantage of “ buffering” a 
specimen of urine with a view to preserving organisms which were so 
susceptible to an acid medium ? 

Reference had been made to leptospiral jaundice. Professor 
Dykes contended that in view of the communicable dangers of 
L. icterohaemorrhagiae, he would suggest that every case of jaundice 
in the dog should be viewed with the same gravity, on the grounds 
of communicability, as we did the suspected anthrax carcase. 

Where he encountered infectious jaundice he considered it his 
duty, in the interests of control and communicability, to advise 
destruction of the active case. 

Where treatment was insisted upon, he had not found penicillin 
to rate as high in efficiency as had been claimed. Professor Dykes 
had, however, found good results from the use of sodium bicarbonate, 
solution, one grain to the | Ib. body weight intravenously, at eight 
hours’ interval until the condition improved. To in-contacts he 
gave hyper-immune serum. And, where the condition was preva- 
lent, vaccine had been efficient. 


Professor Dykes deplored the use of the term “Stuttgart Syndrome” 

in connection with leptospirosis. He distinguished L. ictero- 
haemorrhagiae infection as a septicaemic-icteric syndrome—in almost 
all cases he had found these two clinical conditions present. 
L. canicola infection he recognised as a distinctive uraemic syndrome 
in which penicillin was not only dramatically curative, but he 
would go so far as to say diagnostic—so far as treatment was 
concerned he advised that regardless of improvement, treatment 
should continue for not less than seven days. He was aware that 
Continental and American workers had identified L. canicola, in 
so-called canine typhus, Stuttgart disease, etc., but it was his con- 
sidered opinion that the condition set up by L. canicola was a 
clearly distinguishable clinical entity. The syndrome was essen- 
tially uraemic—whereas in “Stuttgart disease” the syndrome was 
essentially gastro-enteritic with or without stomatitis and pharyn- 
gitis. 
Whether “Stuttgart disease’’ was due to a primary cause of 
which avitaminosis was an end effect, he was not in a position to 
say, but remarkable results had attended the use of nicotinic acid 
alone. With regard to the expression described by Mr. McIntyre 
in dealing with L. canicola infection, Professor Dykes asked if the 
word “weary” might aptly describe the more or less characteristic 
expression. Again, concerning odour of the expirum in L. canicola 
infection, Professor Dykes asked if ‘“ phosphorous-like” did not 
describe the odour, which might be likened to the odour given off 
by decomposing white fish, the odour in “ Stuttgart disease ” being 
that of freshly killed fevered horse flesh. 

Regarding the odour in L. canicola infection or any uraemic state, 
he was of the opinion that this arose from calcium utilisation and 
was an effort on the part of the animal to maintain chemical balance 
of blood plasma—calcium being the most efficient buffer for urea ; 
he contended that calcium was drawn from the alveoli, as happened 
in the instance of pregnancy: the withdrawal might go so far as 
to cause so-called “ rubber jaw.” 

Ulceration of the mouth had been referred to. Professor Dykes 
contended that in the instance of uraemic states, the ulceration 
occurred at mucosal-tooth contact point only. In “Stuttgart 
disease” ulcers occurred chiefly in the tongue and pharynx and 
anterior pillars of the fauces. In the uraemic syndrome there was 
no congestion of the conjunctivae but anaemia and hydraemia. In 
“Stuttgart disease” there was probably the intensive injection 
encountered in the dog. 

The characteristic urinous odour from the breath became obvious 
whenever the specific gravity of the urine sank below 1020, its 
intensity depending upon the acuity of sense of smell of the examiner. 

Professor Dykes pleaded that the suggestion made by Mr. W. L. 
Weipers for the adoption of relevant nomenclature be given fullest 
support. 

Dr. Sruart claimed that as he had no clinical reputation to defend 
he would plead for a more satisfactory classification. He considered 
that there was no necessity nowadays for referring to any disease 
as “ Stuttgart’s disease ” merely because a certain clinical syndrome 
had been described in Stuttgart over 50 years ago. He made a 
plea for the classification of disease in accordance with its pathology 
and known cause, and pointed out that leptospiral infections and 
possibly vitamin deficiency diseases would then stand on their own 
aetiological feet. Nevertheless, he had to point out that the Conti- 
nental workers who accepted the association of leptospiral disease 
with the Stuttgart syndrome must be presumed to be familiar with 
a disease locally described. : 

With regard to buffering urines, he had for ten years emphasised 
the value of this procedure whenever urines could not be examined 
immediately. 

Mr. McIntyre: With reference to nicotinic acid deficiency, he had 
no scientific proof of its existence apart from the cases of “red 
mouth” which he had discussed previously. He would welcome 
the opportunity of studying any such cases and until he had elim- 
inated canicola infection and nephritis of some other origin he 
would hesitate to diagnose such an entity. 

With regard to continuation of penicillin treatment for seven 
days, it might be right but he had found it unnecessary in the 
majority of cases. 

Professor Dykes considered that the type of slough should be 
differentiated clinically. In “ Stuttgart disease” there was a fine 
hair line of hyperaemia at the margin of the slough.  In_ the 
uraemic states this hyperaemic line was absent, the,edge of the 
slough being whitish and folded over the edge of the ulcer—the 
appearance was foaming. The lesions in uraemia occurred on the 
margin of the tongue. 

Mr. Lauper asked if there was any clinical differentiation between 
primary and secondary renal stages, and how often vomiting was a 
feature. Was it necessary to give penicillin for seven days? In 
his experience many owners failed to attend for so long. He asked 
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Dr. Stuart what a veterinary surgeon could tell the owner of an 
L. icterohaemorrhagiae case on the possibility of infection. In 
jaundice cases Susan Mills recorded three recoveries. He himself 
had only had one case, but this recovered. 

With regard to mouth lesions, 20 dogs showed brown discoloration 
of the tongue and 15 were serologically positive to L. canicola. 
The brown film often present on the teeth in these cases could be 
rubbed off. Would Mr. McIntyre describe the symptoms which 
led him to suspect a sub-acute case ? 

Mr. Mcintyre: He considered it a mistake to single out mouth 
lesions, as 90 per cent. of cases of canicola infection failed to show 
such lesions. He did not consider they were important. Vomiting 
occurred in severe cases but was usually absent in mild cases. He 
considered that thirst was probably the most important single 
feature, and that any dog showing a marked and continued thirst 
should be examined for renal damage. 

Dr. Stuart considered that a veterinary surgeon did his duty if 
he pointed out the possibility of infection and initiated penicillin 
treatment. 

Dr. Campsett (Edinburgh University) was very interested in the 
type of nephritis present in canicola infection. He described certain 
of the pathological features of human Weil’s disease. 

Mr. McIntyre, at Mr. Lauder’s request, recapitulated the chief 
clinical signs of the various stages of infection with L. canicola. 
With regard to sex incidence, he had no accurate standard of 
comparison, but in his series the ratio was 12-5 males to one female 
as compared with a ratio of 4:1 in a collection of cases suffering 
from diseases of the skin. 

Dr. Ives discussed the question of seasonal incidence. He wished 
to know if the disease was more prevalent in the autumn. 

Mr. McIntyre pointed out that their observations had covered 
only one year and it was impossible to make any definite statement. 

Dr. Sruart stated that in Switzerland, where canicola infection 
was fairly common, the seasonal incidence varied with the climatic 
conditions and that in mild weather in the early winter the disease 
was very prevalent, but new cases ceased at once with the onset of 
snow. He attributed this, in part at least, to the restriction of 
movement of the dogs. He did not think that canicola disease was 
likely to be a regularly recurring seasonal malady. 

Mr. A. Tuomson: In 1940 he had an outbreak in greyhounds. 
Three dogs developed jaundice, two of these died and the survivor’s 
blood agglutinated L. icterohaemorrhagiae. Several of the other 
dogs in this group (15 in all) showed illness without icterus. The 
majority of blood samples from this group was examined and these 
either showed agglutinatinins to canicola or were completely nega- 
tive. An attendant developed meningeal symptoms and jaundice 
but blood examiantion failed to reveal any agglutinins, although 
clinically the syndroine suggested leptospirosis. 

Dr. Stuart said he knew the facts of this case and believed that 
the man’s symptoms had a psycho-pathological basis. 


POULTRY STOCK IMPROVEMENT PLAN 
Issue or Rations ror AccREDITED SrTrock 


The Ministry announced on April 12th, 1949, its decision to 
accept the recommendations of the Poultry (Stock Improvement) 
Advisory Committee to suspend the recruitment of new entrants 
into the Accredited and Probationer Sections of the Poultry Stock 
Improvement Plan for the 1949-50 season owing to the over-riding 
difficulties caused by the shortage of poultry technical staff for the 
proper supervision of the plan and by the need to impose a limit to 
the volume of feeding-stuffs issued to accredited breeders. 

After taking into consideration the feeding-stuffs supply position 
the Ministry has now decided, as an interim measure, to issue sup- 
plementary rations for accredited flocks for the year 1949-50 on the 
basis of the Autumn, 1948, count or the Autumn, 1949, count, which- 
ever is the smaller. This means that accredited breeders will not 
obta'n a greater amount of supplementary rations during the year 
1949-50 than they received for the year 1948-49. 


Weekty Wispom 


With all this multiplicity of tests, one wonders what in the future 
may be the position of the clinician. Reliance upon tests engen- 
ders a habit of mind in which more confidence is felt in a figure 
than upon an opinion based on clinical judgment.—Dr. C. W. 
Curtis Bain (“Man and the Machine "—presidential address to the 
British Medical Association at Harrogate, June 28th, 1949). 


SPECULATIONS CONCERNING THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHOLEDOCHO-DUODENAL 
JUNCTION IN THE HORSE, AND ITS RELATION. 
SHIP TO THE ABSENCE OF A GALL BLADDER 


By 
H. D. MILLS, m.r.c.v.s. 
STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


The choledoc.o-duodenal junction of man comprises that 
portion of tae duodenal wall traversed obliquely by the 
ductus choledochus communis, and ductus pancreaticus, 
Included also is a small, common, and terminal dilatation 
of the ducts; the ampulla of Vater. Associated with the 
juaction is described a complex sphincter of Oddi, and a 
fenestra choledochus. The structure of the sphincter js 
variable, and, although its purpose may be surmised, the 
precise mode of functioning is obscure. The purpose of 
this sphincter may be stated summarily as follows: — 


(1) To allow the gall bladder to fill, and function as 
a concentrating organ. 

(2) To allow, in conjunction with gall bladder con- 
traction, the flow of bile into the duodenum. 

(3) To help prevent return of duodenal contents into 
the bile and pancreatic duct. 


Owing to its anatomical conformation, the fenestra 
choledochus is said to determine the degree to which 
duodenal tone and peristalsis interfere with the passage of 
bile and pancreatic secretion into the duodenum. The 
obliquity of the ducts within the duodenal wall is not 
generally credited with any great significance in man. 

In equines the large d. choledochus communis, arising 
from the lower aspect of the portal fissure, ‘reaches the 
duodenum some six inches from its commencement. At 
this point the main pancreatic duct joins the much larger 
d. choledochus communis, passing with it through the 
duodenal wal. The pancreas, as in man, has an attach- 
ment to the duodenum at this site. 

Each of the accompanying ducts, having passed through 
the duodenal wall, opens within a space circumscribed by 
a uniformly raised and infolded lip of mucous membrane. 
This space may be termed the ampulla of Vater (see Fig. 
1). In addition each duct has at its termination either a 
papilla or a valve-like fold, formed in either case from a 
protrusion of mucous membrane. Apparently the function 
of this arrangement is to assist the prevention of a back flow 
of duodenal contents. Pressure on the outer rim causes 
collapse inwards on to the papillae, or valve-like folds, 
which in turn occlude the respective ducts. 

The accessory pancreatic duct opens into the duodenum 
opposite the main duct. Here also is found a small papilla. 

The calibre of the d. choledochus communis changes 
immediately it reaches the duodenal wall. Whilst the extra- 
mural portion of the duct is extremely large the intramural 
part of the duct is comparatively small, and not much 
larger than the intramural portion of the d. pancreaticus. 
Within the duodenal wall the obliquity of these two ducts 
appears to be in two planes. In addition to passing 
obliquely through the wall in the transverse plane, the 
ducts also slope in the direction of the flow of ingesta to 
a degree dependent on the distension of the duodenal wall. 
In the specimens examined it has also been noted that the 
main pancreatic duct shows a greater obliquity than the 
biliary duct in its passage through the duodenal wall, and 
that the two ducts appear to cross (see Fig. 2). 

This raises the possibility of the two ducts, by virtue 
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N.B.-Fig. 1 illustrates specimen from cart-horse and 
shows valve-like flaps guarding orifices only seen in 
one of 18 specimens. 

C. Termination of 


d. choledochus 
communis. 


A. Peripheral 
rim. 


B. Termination of 
pancreaticus. 


Duodenal mucosa everted. Ampulla of Vater. 


x 1} approx. 


Section OF DUODENUM EVERTED TO SHOW THE COMPOSITE 
Duopenat (of Sisson). 


Ampulla of 


B in section. 


d. pancreaticus. 


Direction of 
d. ch. communis. 


Fig. 2: Specimen from pony, papillae in place of 
valve-like flaps. 


A in section 


Lumen of 
duodenum. 


Vater. 


4 


pancreaticus. 


~ 


Pancreas 


d. cho!edochus communis. 


x | approx. 


TRANSVERSE SECTICN THROUGH DucDENUM AT SITB OF 
CHOLEDOCHO-DUODENAL JUNCTION. 


Photographs by R. Burgess, R.V.C., London. 


(Illustrations taken from Formalin-Fixed Specimens.) 


of the manner in which they cross, exercising a strangulat- 
ing influence one upon the other when the duodenum 
distends. Such an occurrence would tend to augment the 
influence of the small intramural ducts, and valve-like 
action of the papillae, in prevention of back flow from the 
duodenum. One is led to consider also whether it is pos- 
sible, in view of this special anatomical disposition of the 
ducts, for bile and pancreatic juice to flow freely througa 
the ducts concerned at the same time. If not, then reflux 
of bile and pancreatic juice into the wrong system would 
be retarded. However, in this connection one should note 
the precise structure of the duodenal papilla as a whole, 
which appears particularly to be designed for the preven- 
tion of this occurrence. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the structure of the 
choledocho-duodenal junction, as compared with that in 
man, is much modified in equines. Furthermore, what is 
more interesting is that it appears to be possible to correlate 
this modification with certain known differences in the 
anatomy and physiology of the respective biliary systems. 

The large amount of dilute bile produced by ‘the horse, 
and the absence of a gall bladder, or its complete functional 
equivalent, do not necessitate a choledocho-duodenal junc- 
tion with an elaborate sphincter mechanism. Regurgitation 
of intestinal contents must, however, be guarded against. 
This need is made greater by the large calibre, and elastic 
nature, of the common bile duct in the horse. An empty 
d. choledochus communis of the horse may, according to 
the size of the horse, be an inch or more in diameter ; 
thus without due precaution it could accommodate a con- 


siderable amount of foreign matter. It appears, therefore, 
that in the horse a one-way valvular apparatus is 
developed, largely, if not entirely, mechanical in action. 

Support for tnis taeory is afforded by a simple experi- 
ment initiated by Chauveau. The experiment was effected 
by inflating the appropriate section of fresh duodenum with 
alr, and immersing the specimen under water. It was 
easily demonstrated that no escape of air occurred through 
the bile duct or either,of the pancreatic ducts. Repetition 
of the experiment, using liquid in place of air, gave the 
same result. From this it may be deduced that uniform 
pressure within the duodenum is effective in closing the 
bile and pancreatic ducts. 

Whilst the main pancreatic duct enters the duodenum 
in common with the d. choledochus communis, the acces- 
sory duct has an independent termination. Pressure within 
the duodenum is equally effective in closing both the com- 
mon pancreatic-biliary termination and the independent 
pancreatic orifice. These potential exits from the duodenum 
have the following features in common :— 

(1) Oblique passage of the terminal parts of the ducts 
through the duodenal wall. 
Termination of the ducts surrounded by a lip of 
mucous membrane, thus forming papillae. 

(3) Small calibre of the intramural ducts. 

In the case of the choledocho-duodenal junction the 
papilla is somewhat more elaborate than that to be found 
at the termination of the accessory pancreatic duct. Never- 
theless, the purpose and mode of functioning appear to be 
similar in both cases, and the difference in development can 
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be attributed to the composite nature of the choledocho- 
duodenal junction. Pressure within the duodenum causes 
compression of the mucous membrane lips with a conse- 
quent occlusion of the orifices which they guard. At the 
same time — distension of the duodenum causes 
collapse of the oblique intramural ducts, which are of 
small calibre.. This is partly due to direct pressure and 
partly to the stretching of the duodenal wall surrounding 
the ducts. Here there appears to be an analogy with the 
bladder-ureter mechanism. 

Whilst reflux back through the junction is thus pre- 
vented, it has been shown that the outflow of bile into 
the duodenum is normally unrestricted by any sphincter 
mechanism. In the term of McMaster, Ivy and Mann, the 
sphincteric resistance is ‘‘O’’: Whilst this does not dis- 
prove the existence of a sphincter, it cannot be other than 
very suggestiye-of ‘its absence. Macroscopically there does 
not appear to be any evidence of a sphincter, although, 
considering the size of the structures involved, some such 
evidence might be expected if such a structure existed. 

The hypothesis that the large size of the horse’s bile 
ducts compensates, to some extent, for the lack of a gall 
bladder, does not appear to be consistent with lack of 
sphincter resistance. Extraordinarily large bile ducts may, 
however, allow for the temporary damming back of bile 
while the valve-like junction is closed. Such a transitory 
phase may exist due to the pressure of passing ingesta. 


One is led to consider whether the diversity of detail to 
be witnessed between the biliary systems, as exemplified 
in the horse and man, can be attributed to some differing 
functional significance of bile in the various species. A 
simple physiological explanation of the absence of a gall 
bladder in certain species has so far eluded us, but this 
does not preclude the possibility of such an explanation. 
To state the obvious is often to invite ridicule, but for 
all that it must be remarked that where not present the 
gall bladder cannot be needed, as distinct from nec 4 
The gall bladder is not an immediate necessity to life even 
in those species where it exists. In considering the function 
of the gall bladder where present, one must of necessity 
consider the function of bile. Now the digestive and func- 
tional requirements for bile may vary in different species. 
It is known that the composition of bile varies with the 
species. Not only is the difference quantitative, it is often 
qualitative; Can this difference be correlated with varying 
functional requirements? 

Structure is always subservient to function. Thus one 
cannot escape the implication that the anatomical 
peculiarities exhibited in the biliary systems of various 
animals will not be fully understood until the comparative 
biochemistry of bile, and physiology of the digestive system 
are better understood. It is possible to associate the lack 
of a gall bladder with lack of sphincteric resistance, and 
these in turn with a large amount of almost constantly 
flowing bile, in the case of the horse. It is for the physio- 
logist and biochemist, however, to assess the significance of 
this hypothesis. 

A word on the possible practical significance of the 
subject reviewed may not be deemed out of place. 

The cause of pain in many cases of equine “‘ colic ’’ is 
obscure. In*man it is known that a variety of circum- 
stances affecting:the biliary system give rise to the most 
acute pain. Udalbreports a case of blockage in the horse, 
due to a Gdstrophilus equi larva. Here the pain was.acute, 
giving an undiagnosed “‘ colic ’’ in life. Is it not possible, 


in fact highly probable, that many cases of equine colic 
at present undiagnosed with regard to origin, involve 
primarily the biliary system? To deliberate further upon 
this possibility would be to presume upon the title of this 
paper. However, the following considerations ave not 
without their bearing on the subject. 

Bile may be said to serve two functions, digestive and 
excretory. Lack of a gall bladder indicates that storage 
and concentration of bile in that particular species is of no 
importance. It also implies the absence of a pressure. 
regulating mechanism on the flow of bile. If it be true 
that there is no sphincter present at the choledocho-duo- 
denal junction, then considering this in conjunction with 
the absence of a gall bladder, one can presume the absence 
of a secretin, hormone-like mechanism: 

Taking all these factors into account, one is led to 
consider the order of importance to be attributed to the 
functions of bile in the horse, as compared with that in, 
say, a carnivore possessing a gall bladder: Added to this 
consideration is the fact that horse bile is said to show a 
low concentration of bile salts. It would seem on first 
sight that the excretory function was of far greater relative 
importance than the digestive function, although, no doubt, 
both functions are essential. Bile, however, is laxative in 
action due to its influence on peristalsis. To what degree 
this is so in the horse is unknown, but the distinct possi- 
bility arises that this may be a prime function in the horse. 
If this should be so, the association with many equine 
digestive disturbances would be obvious. 

An attempt was made to examine the action of bile on 
the isolated equine intestine. The attempt under the pre- 
vailing conditions resulted in failure. Horse bile is difficult 
to procure, and it was found that strips of horse intestine, 
of a convenient size, would not exhibit gut activity. It 
appeared to be necessary to suspend a complete transection 
of the bowel in mammalian Ringer’s solution, in order to 
obtain a good recording. 

It is to be remarked, in conclusion, that there does not 
appear to be any adequate description of the equine chole- 
docho-duodenal junction in any standard English text-book 
or work of reference. This omission has been general for 
all foreign works that it has been possible to consult, and 
it is with the object of contributing to the removal of this 
reproach and arousing some interest in the subject that 
this short paper has been prepared. The possibility of the 
equine biliary system, by virtue of its peculiar anatomy, 
and perhaps physiology, being involved in certain poorly 
understood equine diseases, cannot be overlooked. 


Summary 

1. A brief outline of the human choledocho-duodenal 
junction is given and an attempt has been made to investi- 
gate the equine counterpart on a comparative basis. 

2. The suggestion is made that in the equine the chole- 
cocho-duodenal junction is of a simple valvular, rather 
than sphincteric, nature. 

In this connection stress is laid on the following features: 

(a) Oblique intramural ducts. 

(b) Small calibre of intramural ducts. 

Mucous membranous papillae, or valve-like folds, 
at the termination of the ducts ; which are circum- 
scribed by a further infolded lip. The latter feature 
may be said to form the ampulla of Vater. 

By virtue of the foregoing, the prevention of biliary reflux 
into the pancreatic system, and vice versa is effected, a 
further contributory characteristic suggested being tie 
crossing of the ducts within the duodenal wall. 
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3. An attempt is made to explain certain of the gross 
differences between the human and equine structure, on a 
physiological basis. This, however, must remain purely 
speculative in the absence of much precise knowledge con- 
cerning the physiology of the equine biliary system. 

4. The valvular structure of the equine choledocho- 
duodenal junction is considered to be associated with the 
following factors, which are in turn inter-related: 

(a) Absence of a gall bladder. 

(b} Large amount of constantly flowing, dilute bile. 

(c) Prevention of reflux from the intestine into the 

relatively large and elastic bile duct. 

5. The large common bile duct of the horse is con- 
sidered as a reservoir safety mechanism, in the absence of 
a gall bladder. This allows for temporary occlusion of the 
choledocho-duodenal junction. Except under this condition 
it seems unlikely that the common bile duct is ever full 
to capacity during life. 

6. It is contended that the many anomalies to be wit- 
nessed in various biliary systems, will depend for their 
elucidation on a clearer conception of the function of bile 
in the various species. 

7. The significance of these anatomical findings in the 
light of physiological requirements and their possible appli- 
cation to clinical medicine is discussed. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE 

Sir Henry Dale, the President, at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on July 5th, presented diplomas to the following 
newly elected Honorary Fellows of the Society : — 

Sir Ernest Rock Carling, Chairman of the Medical Advisory 
Council and Trustee to Lord Nuffield’s Provincial Hospitals Trust ; 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, first Director-General of the World Health 
Organisation ; Sir Gordon Gordon-Taylor, President of the Society, 
1944-46; Dr. Alan Gregg, Head of the Division of Medicine of the 
Rockefeller Foundation ; and Professor Rene Leriche, the distin- 
gushed French surgeon. 

The Council, in its annual report, states that accessions to the 
Fellowship of the Society continue at a much higher level than 
before the war. While the Society has become more than ever 
the centre of scientific medical discussion in London, it has also 
increased its reputation elsewhere. 

Sir Henry Dale was re-elected President. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


FROM MY CASE BOOK 
By 
J. W. KNOWLES, m.r.c.v-s. 
WISBECH 


Yew Poisoning in Cattle 


Subjects and history.—On September 29th, 1943, 
12 fat Liacoln Red bullocks, worth not less than {50 each— 
to-day’s price probably {80—were ina pasture in one corner 
of which there is a small ornamental plantation containing 
hollies, laurels, yews and various other shrubs, and separated 
from the pasture by an iron fence. At about ten o’clock 
in the evening the beasts were found to have broken through 
this fence into the plantation. They were turned back into 
the pasture and left for the night: it is not known whether 
they re-entered the plantation during the night. Between 
seven and eight o’clock the following morning two were 
found lying dead. It was then decided to remove the 
remainder to a pasture about five miles distant. On the 
way there, about nine a.m., one beast fell down on ihe 
road, struggled and died in about two minutes. At 3 p.m. 
the same day another beast died in the fresh pasture, and 
this was when I was first sent for. Another beast died 
about ten minutes before my arrival. 

On examination the remaining seven beasts were all 
grazing peacefully and appeared in normal health. A 
routine microscopic examination of the blood of two of 
the dead beasts was made, which proved negative for 
anthrax. No treatment was attempted and no further 
deaths occurred. 

Symptoms.—At about 9.30 a.m. the following morning, 
however, two other bullocks showed serious symptoms. In 
the words of the shepherd ‘‘ they went crazy.’’ As far as I 
can gather, they showed symptoms of dementia combined 
with partial paralysis, tumbling about, running backwards 
and going down on their haunches: one fell on its head 
and turned a complete somersault. These symptoms lasted 
for about 30 minutes and they then laid down and were 
soon chewing their cuds. From then on there were no 
further troubles, except that they did not fill themselves 
quite so well as the others for three or four days. 

Three of the deaths were actually witnessed, and in each 
case an apparently healthy animal fell down, struggled and 
died within two to three minutes. Acute tympany occurred 
within a very short time after death. I examined the 
plantation that evening and found evidence of many of the 
yews having been eaten from, but none of the other shrubs 
appeared to have been touched. 

Remarks.—Although, of course, the facts of yew poison- 
ing are fairly well known, it seems to me to be of interest 
in this case to note: 

(a) The great variation in the times between ingestion of 
yews and death therefrom, the last death occurring 
many hours after the first. 

(b) The fact that none of the beasts which died showed 
any symptoms whatever until a few minutes before 
death, although the yew had then been in their 
stomachs for many hours. 

(c) The fact that beasts can show serious symptoms and 
yet make a complete recovery in a very short time. 

(d) The very long delay before symptoms were shown 
in the two beasts which recovered. 
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As a matter of interest I might add that in another case 
of yew poisoning, I have known a horse fall dead while 
actually eating the yew, a partly masticated piece of yew 
being found in the mouth on post-mortem examination. 

It was not found possible to make post-mortem exami- 
nations on any of the five beasts as the owner had them 
seat to a knacker’s over 20 miles distant. 


Paraffin Poisoning in Pigs by Skin Absorption 

Two fat pigs, cross-bred large whites, were infected with 
lice. The owner decided to dress them, and for this 
purpose made a mixture of one cupful of paraffin with 
approximately eight cupfuls of water. He painted them 
fairly liberally with this over an area about a foot wide 
along the back from the head to the tail. 

About six hours later the pigs were found partially 
paralysed, having great difficulty in rising when down and 
when walking giving a sudden convulsive drop in the back, 
almost as though one of the central vertebrae of the spine 
had suddenly turned into jelly. They were disinclined to 
eat; temperature was normal; there was no skin dis- 
colouration. 

The pigs were washed clean of paraffin and given a mild 
laxative. The following day both were much improved 
and made an uneventful recovery in about four days. 


ABSTRACTS 


[Contribution on the Histopathology of Virus abortion in 
Mares (Trans. title). Saty1, J. (1941-2.) Arch. wiss. 
prakt. Tierhelk. 77. 245.) 


Infectious virus abortion of mares was identified in the 
U.S.A. (see Dimock (1940) J. Amer vet. med. Ass. 96, 
665) and has been recognised on the continent but not, so 
far, in England. Dimock described certain lesions in the 
aborted foetus which included focal necrosis in the liver 
and acidophil inclusion bodies in hepatic cells and in the 
epithelium of the larger bronchioles. This author draws 
attention to the lack of knowledge on the pathology and 
describes the results of autopsy examinations on 14 aborted 
foetuses (of different ages from five localities in Hungary) 
in which the virus nature of the infection was established. 
Necrotic foci were seen in the central and peripheral parts 
of lobules of the liver, there was little inflammatory reaction 
around these foci; thrombi were present in capillaries and 
veins; numerous acidophil inclusion bodies were found in 
hepatic cells, with a halo around the inclusion and margi- 
nation of the remaining chromatin. These lesions are 
identical with those observed by Dimock and are clearly 
illustrated. The lungs were mostly atelectatic but occasion- 
ally showed some aeration; serous and cellular exudation 
in the alveoli and a purulent catarrhal exudate was present 
in bronchi along with aspirated amniotic fluid. Necrotic 
foci were found in the red pulp and the Malpighian cor- 
puscles of the spleen. Intranuclear inclusions were also 
present in bronchiolar epithelium and in the reticulum cells 
of spleen. No necrosis was present in lymph nodes but 
there was some sinus catarrh and blood resorption. There 
were no outstanding lesions in the kidneys, occasionally 
haemorrhages under the epi- and endo-cardium and hyper- 
aemia of stomach mucosa. 


Inclusion bodies were found in 12 of the 14 cases 
examined. The author raises the question as to whether 
they are specific for virus abortion in mares or whether 
they occur in other forms of infectious or non-infectious 
bacterial conditions. 


j.R. M1 


[Abstractor’s note: Antenatal pathology of domestic 
animals is a virgin field awaiting investigation. The illus- 
trations of the lesions in the liver, including the intranuclear 
inclusions, show a remarkable resemblance to those found 
in the virus infection of dogs—Hepatitis contagiosa canis 
(Rubarth)—to which attention has been drawn in these 
columns. In fact, from the illustrations it would be impos- 
sible to differentiate the two conditions histologically. This 
comparison was also drawn to my attention by Major T. 
C. Jones, Registry of Vet. Path., Army Inst. of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C., before this article was seen. Further 
investigations regarding the specificity of these lesions in 
aborted foal foetuses would be highly important as also 
would any experimental work on a virus condition of dogs 
which almost certainly exists in England, particularly 
regarding its possible transmission to horses. | 


* * * * * 


[Causes of Sterility in Bulls in Southern England. Hao, |. 
(1949.) Vet. J. 105. 71.] 


The causes of sterility in bulls in certain parts of Southern 
England were investigated: of a total of 41 bulls tested 
eight were fertile and the remaining 33 were cases of partial 
or complete sterility. 52 ejaculates from 16 known fertile 
bulls were examined as controls. The methods of diagnosis 
are described fully, and particular attention was paid to 
the history of the animals, examination of preputial wash- 
ings, the behaviour of the bull at service, and the examina- 
tion of semen. Preputial washings were examined micro- 
scopically for leucocytes and epithelial cells and by cultural 
methods for various bacterial pathogens. Samples of semen 
were obtained by means of an artificial vagina and were 
examined for volume, colour and consistency, pH, 
tissue cells, bacteria and moulds. and for motility, long- 
evity, density and abnormalities of spermatozoa. Readers 
requiring details of the various tests should consult the 
original. Test bulls were also submitted to clinical 
examjnation, treatment and subsequent re-examination 
and, where applicable, to autopsy and histological examina- 
tion.~ 


Among 33 partially or completely sterile bulls sterility 
was attributed to the following causes: testicular degenera- 
tion, 19 cases; testicular hypoplasia, four cases; balanitis, 
three cases; paunchiness, three cases; faulty erection, three 
cases; an unknown disorder, one case. 


1. Testicular degeneration.—The fertility rate in these 
cases (19) varied from 0 to 50 per cent. The use of bulls 
at an early age (at 9-12 months or before 18 months of 
age) probably resulted in a strain on. the relatively 
immature spermatogenic cells, while a quantitative or 
qualitative deficiency of protein in the diet resulted 
eventually in an irreversible degeneration of germ cells. 
Keenness to serve was not related to testicular degeneration 
though signs of sexual weakness were shown in 42 per cent. 
of cases. The volume, colour, consistency and pH of the 
semen differed little from the findings in the semen of 
known fertile bulls, but the motility of spermatozoa was 
considerably below normal in most cases, and longevity 
below normal in 50 per cent. of cases. The average density 
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was usually within normal limits but there was evidence 
of the production of only a small number of spermatozoa 
entailing poor reserves and early exhaustion. The average 
number of abnormal sperm in cases of testicular degenera- 
tion was about twice that in fertile bulls, the abnormalities 
in particular semen samples being as high as 18 per cent. 
abnormal heads, 38 per cent. abnormal middle-pieces, 26 
per cent. abnormal tails, and gi per cent. tailless heads or 
headless tails. Clusters of degenerating spermatozoa were 
seen in most cases. 


Of the 19 bulls showing testicular degeneration 21 per 
cent. showed no change in the size or consistency of their 
testicles. Of the remainder, 26 per cent. showed testicles 
of normal size but of soft, flabby consistency, and in 53 
per cent. they were reduced in size as well as altered in 
consistency. The diameter of the seminiferous tubules in 
testicular degeneration was seen histologically to be slightly 
reduced. 


2. Testicular hypoplasia.—The fertility rate in these cases 
(four) varied from o to 40 per cent., and faults in feeding 
and management were the same as in cases of testicular 
degeneration. An intensely strong libido was displayed by 
bulls suffering from testicular hypoplasia, and semen from 
these animals showed a normal volume and colour, watery 
consistency and a high pH. Spermatozoa were few in 
number and showed poor longevity and very poor or a 
complete absence of motility. The number of abnormal 
spermatozoa was much higher than in the cases of degenera- 
tion. Clinically the testes showed a marked reduction in 
size but little change in consistency except in one case. 
Histologically the majority of seminiferous tubules were 
hypoplastic, were lined by one or two rows of spermato- 
gonia only and invariably contained desquamated germ 
cells and giant spermatids. 


3. Balanitis.—This was caused by Corynebacterium 
pyogenes in one case and by Trichomonas foetus in two 
cases: the fertility rate varied widely. Gross bacterial in- 
fection was found in only one case but preputial washings 
showed increased numbers of leucocytes in all cases. Obser- 
vations on the behaviour at service showed that balanitis 
of trichomonad origin may not necessarily make a_ bull 
sluggish at service. 


The paper is to be continued. 
C. A. E. B. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG 
GRADUATES 


We would draw the attention of intending advertisers in 
our ‘‘ Appointments Vacant ’’ column to the request made 
therein that the salary or salary range offered be stated in 
their announcements. This request is made in order that 
the Home Appointments Committee may acquire the 
evidence requisite for their consideration of the conditions 
of employment of young graduates, an enquiry in which 
the Committee is being seriously handicapped by the 
disappointing response met with hitherto. If, despite the 


Committee’s appeal, any members are not prepared to 
respond through the medium of their advertisements they 
are urged, nevertheless, to make the desired information 
available by advising the Editor of the terms of remunera- 
tion offered. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed ; 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered. and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Technique of Artificial Insemination 

Q. CCCXIHII.—Many clients are disappointed with the 
results of artificial insemination. May I ask if it is a com- 
mon method to guide the syringe into the cervix by a hand 
in the rectum? A cow I examined after failure to insemi- 
nate was found to have a“ pillar ’’ of tissue, about an inch 
thick, directly in front of the os, so that it was absolutely 
impossible to introduce a syringe without having a hand 
in the vagina. Is not this a procedure that should be 
altered, so that many cases of failure to inseminate may 
be avoided? 

A.—The common method of insemination employed by 
inseminators attached to artificial insemination centres is 
that involving the insertion of one hand in the rectum to 
guide the inseminating pipette through the cervix. This 
method is adopted as there is far less risk of infection being 
spread from cow to cow than would be the case if a hand 
were inserted into the vagina. The vaginascope can be 
used, but whilst it is possible to provide a sterile pipette for 
each cow, it would hardly be possible to provide a sterile 
vaginascope for each animal. The rectal method has the 
other advantage that it is easier with the aid of this tech- 
nique to pass the inseminating pipette through the cervical 
canal. 

Whilst the rectal method might not prove successful 
when used on animals suffering from one or two unusual 
conditions, the advantages of this method far outweigh the 
disadvantages. Where insemination is being carried out 
within a herd and the number of animals to be mated is 
relatively small, then the insertion of a hand within the 
vagina or the use of a vaginascope may well be considered. 


Failure of Teats to Refill after Milking 

Q. CCCXIV.—TI should value opinions as to treatment 
of the following condition: One or more teats of a cow or 
heifer fails to refill after being milked, or refills very slowly. 
there being no evidence of any abnormality, and the milk 
being normal. 

A.—-It appears certain that in such a case as this there 
is high up in the teat an obstruction to the flow of milk. 
It may or may not be possible to overcome this, according 
to the nature of the obstruction. There may be a con- 
genital constriction of the upper part of the teat canal, or 
acquired chronic fibrous thickening involving the upper- 
third of the canal. In either case, the writer knows of no 
useful treatment. 

There are, however, cases met in which there is tissue, 
probably inflammatory or scar tissue involving only a very 
small area in the upper third of the teat, which obstructs 
the normal flow of milk and causes the teat to fill slowly. 
It is possible in many cases to remove this obstruction 
successfully by the use of ‘‘ Hudson’s ’’ teat instruments 
and strict attention to asepsis. 

It is important for a successful outcome to the operation 
for the quarter to be full of milk at the outset. This will 
tend to keep the raw surfaces remaining after the operation 
separated, and also allow a free flow of milk from the teat 
during the all-important post-operative treatment. The 
operation can be performed quite successfully in the stand- 
ing position but adequate restraint should be provided. 
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The spiral is screwed carefully into the teat and passed 
up to the obstruction and the point passed through the 
hole or membrane to the upper side of the obstruction; 
then unscrew again about a quarter of a turn and gently 
break down part of the obstruction in an upward direction, 
repeating the process until the spiral passes freely up and 
down. Force is not necessary. 

Post-operative treatment consists of milking three of four 
good streams of milk past the site of the operation; this 
milking should be repeated in half and one hour’s time and 
thereafter at lengthening intervals, normal milking being 
resumed with care in 48 hours. 


Treatment of Retained Placenta in the Goat 
Q. CCCXV.—What is the best treatment for retained 
placenta in the goat? How long should it be left without 
interference? Is stilboestrol of any use and in what doses? 


A. —Interference is very undesirable: the goat appears 
to be able to retain the placenta for long periods without 
any detrimental effects. Where retention occurs the 
placenta usually is voided without difficulty at varying 
periods after parturition. It is very rare, other than in 
goats which have been handled, for constitutional symp- 
toms to be manifested. Where these are evidenced, 
whether or not the goat has been handled, an intramus- 
cular injection of 300,000 units penicillin daily gives 
extremely satisfactory results. The limitation of room and 
the risk of injury in attempts at manual removal are 
obvious. In the respondent’s experience stilboestrol has 
no beneficial effect in the treatment of retained placenta. 
He would recommend leaving the retained placenta severely 
alone and treating constitutional symptoms as they arise, 
preferably using an antibiotic such as penicillin or sulpha- 
mezathine. 


Breed Suitability for Battery Rearing 

Q. CCCXVI.—Are all breeds of chickens suitable for 
batteries, or what breeds should one recommend? 

A.—It is customary to select the heavy breeds, such as 
the Rhode or the Light Sussex, for maintenance in 
batteries, but by virtue of the sex linkage with the colour 
factor in the breeds mentioned, these two are frequently 
mated (what is called the heavy-heavy cross) in order that 
the cockerels can be distinguished at an early age and the 
pullets retained for the battery. This is the common pro- 
cedure in the south of England. In the north of England 
the so-called light-heavy cross frequently is employed, a 
White or Black Leghorn being crossed with a Rhode 
Island Red, the idea being to improve the egg-laying 
capacity via the Leghorn. Occasionally a Brown Leghorn 
and a Light Sussex cross is used, the sex linkage again 
coming in here. 

The underlying principle in making a selection appears 
to be the temperament of the bird, the more docile and 
phlegmatic breeds being the more readily adaptable to 
battery conditions. 


* * * * 


CorRESPONDENCE 
Diagnosis of Metallic Foreign Bodies by the Mine Detector 


Sir.—As one closely connected with the original development 
of mine detectors for this purpose in Burma during the war I hope 
the following remarks may help to expand the answer to Question 
298 in your issue of April 30th, 1949. This instrument proved 
to be both delicate in reaction and accurate in the location not 
only of ferrous fragments but also of nickel-sheathed lead bullets 
at various depths within the bodies of horses and mules. Our 
findings were published in The Veterinary Record in 1946 (58. 236). 


As with every other instrument, some preliminary practice js 
well repaid. Each individual instrument varies in its peri »rmance 
according to the state of the batteries, valves, presence or absence 
of extraneous fields of influence, and preliminary and main- 
tenance tuning. Different models of course, have their own type 
variations. When properly tuned to maximum reaction an‘ mini. 
mum noise the instrument is most useful both for the confi:matory 
diagnosis of traumatic reticulitis and for ensuring that the surgeon 
has removed all the offending metal instead of just the largest 
piece of wire. 

During the war we used the standard army patterns, ‘., the 
Polish Nos. 3, 3a and 4, of which the last was the most sensitive 
and had the added advantage of tuning to a null point even at 
high amplification and so avoiding the somewhat tiring basic 
whistle. No. 3 or 3a is advertised in the veterinary press and a 
few of the earlier American models could be obtained from dis- 
posals until quite recently. The Americans incorporated a meter 
in the handle so that eye and ear could both detect reaction. 

An amusing proof of the accuracy obtainable with these instru- 
ments when in good condition and properly handled was a chal- 
lenge by the Dutch Army in Batavia to find a needle hidden 
in a large pile of hay. We found both the needle and our way 
to their mess. 

Your faithfully, 
c’o Grindlay’s Bank, Ltd., Col. G. V. Snort. 
15, Old Court House Street, 
Calcutta, 1, 
India. 
June 16th, 1949. 


CONFERENCE FOR VETERINARIANS, OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


On June [5th to 17th the 18th Annual Conference for Veter- 
inarians was held at the College of Veterinary Medicine, Columbus, 
Ohio, under the chairmanship of Dr. Walter R. Krill, Dean of the 
College. Nearly 400 veterinarians attended the meetings ; the papers 
covered a very wide range of subjects of interest both to practising 
veterinarians and research workers. The Conference was part of 
the Diamond Jubilee celebration of the foundation of the Univer- 
sity. A banquet was attended by many notable personalities of the 
University, including the President, Mr. Howard Bevis. At the 
banquet an extremely illuminating and erudite talk was given by 
Dr. J. A. Myers, head of the Division of Internal Med‘cine, Medical 
School, University of Minnesota; the address was an outstanding 
one of its kind and dealt with “The Contribution of the Veter- 
inary Profession to Public Health.” It was marked by the high 
pra‘se from an eminent medical worker of the efforts of veterinarians 
in controlling animal diseases which have had important reper- 
cussions in reducing the incidence of many human diseases. Many 
of the implications dealt with are perhaps rarely appreciated and 
it is an address that could be read with profit by many medical 
workers whether in research, public health or practice. 

The papers given at the meeting included the following and were 
distributed in the form of a small booklet to those in attendance. 
A limited number of these are available on request. (Dr. R. E. 
Rebrassier, College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio} 


Feeding Fairy Heifers—C. F. Monroe. 

Sub-typical Hog Cholera—Fenstermacher and Kernkamp. 

Vibrionic Abortion in the Bovine—C. R. Diesem. 

Avian Cecal Coccidiosis—F. R. Koutz. , 

Canine Distemper Infection and Encephalopathies—J. R. M. Innes. 

Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle—W. E. Krauss. 

Fundamentals of “Metabolic Disturbances” of Dairy Cattle— 
J. W. Hibbs. 

Importance of Nutrition and Management on the Performance of 
the Breeding Bull—G. W. Salisbury. 

Feline Restraint and Medication—W. A. Young. 

The Contribution of the Veterinary Profession to Public Health— 
J. A. Myers. 

Beef Cattle Practice—F. B. Young. 

Swine Obstetrics—F. B. Young. 

Zoological Park Veterinary Problems—L. J. Goss. 

Listerellosis in Cattle and Sheep in Ohio—V. L. Tharp. 

Demodectic Mange of Cattle—H. E. Amstutz. 

Foreleg Paralysis in the Canine—M. W. Allam. 

Perineal Herniorrhaphy—M. W, Allam. 

Vibrionic Dysentery of Swine—C. R. Cole. 

Important Essentials in Dairy Cattle Nutrition—J. K. Loosli. 

Feeding the Milking Herd—C. F. Huffman. 

X-Disease in Cattle—J. H. Gainer. 

Toxicology in Canine Practice—J. C. Munch. 
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EMERITUS PROFESSOR G. H. WOOLDRIDGE’S 
JUBILEE 


A TRIBUTE 


The occasion of the 5oth anniversary of Emeritus 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge’s entry into our profession must 
noi be allowed to pass without giving public expression to 
what, we feel sure, must be in the hearts and minds of a 
very large section of the profession when they are reminded 
of it. Still, we are happy to say, in robust health, sharing 
still the devoted companionship of a wife bred, as it were, 
from the cradle into the life of the profession, there must 
be untold numbers of members who would wish us to 
convey to him, and to her, on their behalf the measure of 
their sincere gratitude for what they have both meant these 
many years in unbroken service to the cause of the pro- 
fession, coupled also with an expression of their genuine 
affection. Both of them kindly ard friendly, ever ready 
to help, compassionate and sympathetic, active and dutiful, 
incapable of harbouring envy, malice or rancour, they 
have meant in its advancement, through the long years of 
their lives in the profession in lean times and times of 
prosperity, far more, on reflection, than many of us have 
realised. It is our fervent hope that they will therefore be 
spared yet many years, in good health and every comfort, 
to enjoy the repose they have earned so well. 

Short biographies have already appeared in The 
Veterinary Record, namely, on the occasion of his election 
as President, N.V.M.A. (Vet. Rec., 1926. 38. 1,088) and 
as President, R.C.V.S. (Vet Rec., 1939. 51. 893). Nothing 
therefore need be added to what has been recorded about 
his life in conveying to him this message of gratitude, 
esteem and affection; except that, since those biographies 
were written, it has to be noted that he retired in 1943 
from the post of Vice-Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, which he had held since 1936, receiving 
the title of Emeritus Professor on retirement. 

George Henry Wooldridge entered the Royai Veterinary 
College. London, as a student in 1895. In the Jubilee 
Commemoration Number of the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology and Therapeutics, in 1937, he has left a moving 
record of the deep impression made on his mind on the 
first day of entry by the great Principal of the College at 
that time, the late Sir John M’Fadyean, then in his early 
prime. That depth of regard was destined to remain un- 
changed throughout their later long association together 
on the staff of the London College. For, in July, 18go, 
he passed his Final membership examination, with First 
Class Honours—rightly deemed an outstanding perform- 
ance. Shortly afterwards, he spent a year as Tutor at the 
London College, then another year as lecturer in veterinary 
science on the staff of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester; and, again, at the opening of the Veterinary 
College of Ireland, in Dublin in 1903, he was appointed 
Professor of Medicine under the late Professor Mettam, 
who was Principal. At the same time, another young 
man who had been a close friend was also appointed to the 
staff—the late Professor J. F. Craig—and an intimate 
friendship deepened between these two men which con- 
tinued until the latter’s regretted death in 1943. 

Those early experiences immeciately after graduation, 
as College Tutor and as lecturer to agricultural students at 
Cirencester and to final year students in medicine at 
Dublin, had a profound effect in conditioning Wooldridge’s 
later outlook towards his profession and towards life 
generally. In those days opportunities such as are now 
fairly abundant for the disciplining of a highly gifted 


veterinary graduate in the ways of scientific investigation 
were, in this country—contrary to what they were on the 
Continent—completely absent. It is one of the outstanding 
features of M’Fadyean’s remarkable career that he had 
realised this deficiency at the very outset and immediately 
embarked upon a period of six years’ intense study under 
great masters at the University, while holding a relatively 
unremunerative post as lecturer in anatomy at the Edin- 
burgh College, before he ‘‘ came out ’’ in public. 

On the other hand, the process of whole-time lecturing in 
vocational subjects to audiences such as came before the 
young Wooldridge was in itself alone not calculated to instil 
that necessary humility in the assessment of natural 
phenomena which comes from close association with some- 
what older men employed in active research; and especially 
so when that mind had been a little cruelly singled out 
by the examination system. 


Yet, withal, this very deficiency elicited several compen- 
sating qualities, which were conspicuous also among the 
splendid teachers of that era in htman medicine and other 
branches of learning, but are woefully absent in several 
of those whose minds have been warped and narrowed by 
early concentration, perhaps even over-concentration, on 
some recondite line or lines of research. This process entails, 
too often, a consequent arrest of any inherent gifts of 
summary and vivid exposition, such as is essential in the 
training of students the great mass of whom do not contem- 
plate taking up specialist careers but rather are already 
bent on becoming general practitioners. 

It was in this essential respect, as we can now better 
discern, that Professor Wooldridge was destined for long 
years afterwards to fill superbly the réle that was needed 
at the Royal Veterinary College, London: namely, a 
‘* supporting réle ’’ to the great M’Fadyean, who played, 
and demanded to play, the ‘‘ leading réle "’; but, without 
the devoted attachment of his admiring colleague, Wool- 
dridge, it is hard to see how the majority of the students 
could have emerged fitted to earn a livelihood in complying 
with the demands ordinarily made on them by the British 
public in the course of daily practice. For the time, the 
knowledge imparted by him in the variety of vocational 
subjects which he taught was all-round better than was 
made available elsewhere in this country and was all within 
the limits of comprehension of the average student of that 
time who came under him for training. Happier than all 
else was he in what mattered most to parents and guard- 
ians, for in the subjects which he taught the percentage 
of passes was high. 

It has to be remembered, too, that the resources available 
in those days in the shape of financial support from outside 
sources were lamentably small in comparison with present- 
day standards, the contribution of Government towards 
actual veterinary teaching being precisely nil. It was other- 
wise, however, with the resources for hard practical work 
and clinical instruction. Never, probably, in the history 
of the London College was there more clinical and post- 
mortem material available for teaching than in the year 
which saw the appointment to the staff of Professor 
Wooldridge, in 1908. 

Following the retirement of that towering figure of the old 
clinical veterinary tradition, Professor John Penberthy, 
fiom the Chair of Medicine, which he had adorned for 
many years in association with another towering figure of 
the same tradition, Professor James Macqueen, in the 
Chair of Surgery, and the elevation of the youthful Pro- 
fessor Harold Woodruff to Penberthy’s Chair, Professor 
Wooldridge joined the staff to occupy what had been 
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termed on the Continent the ‘‘ maid-of-all-work ’’ appoint- 
ment of Lecturer in Materia Medica, etc., and Lecturer in 
Hygiene and Dietetics, for Class C students, and entire 
charge of the Out-patients’ Department—the ‘‘ Free 
Clinique ’’, or ‘‘ the Bed ’’, as it was then called—for the 
teaching in clinical work of Class D students. The morn- 
ings were devoted, after the invariable lecture, from nine 
to ten, to dogs and cats, of which anything up to about 
50 or more were admitted, on payment of a shilling each; 
while the afternoons again regularly brought in up to about 
a dozen to 20 or more ponies and donkeys, usually belong- 
ing to costermongers. As illustrating the change that has 
since taken place it may be mentioned that it was rare for 
a week to pass without seeing a case of glanders brought 
under examination in the post-mortem room. Besides, in 
the Christmas and Summer terms, there were the 
““ grinds ’’, as they were called, and often additional lec- 
tures, so that the curriculum could be well covered in good 
time for the students to survey the whole of it before the 
professional examinations. 


The course, as we know, was extended from three to four 
years, in 1894 (the year before Wooldridge’s entry as a 
student), to comprise the new subject of Pathology besides 
the above new “‘ make-weight ’’ subjects of Materia Medica 
and Hygiene in an inserted extra year (which, incidentally, 
with the insistence also upon an entrance examination, 
caused an immediate all-round drop in recruitment to the 
colleges). Professor Fred Hobday, who was first entrusted 
with the composite ‘‘ make-weight group, was _re- 
munerated at the handsome rate of {200 a year, and being 
debarred private practice and with increasing activities and 
family obligations he found himself compelled to venture 
forth in private practice, with the conspicuous success 
following his early initiation into small-animal treatment 
at the College we all know. It is no secret to a few of us 
that his successors were remunerated at a rate that was not 
very much higher. It 1s to the eternal credit of Wooldridge 
that he held on. 


As indicative of the mood of the time, when the only 
animal thought worthy of the skilled veterinarian’s notice 
was the horse, both Professors Penberthy and Macqueen 
spurned any request made upon them for attention upon 
the smaller animals. It is thus to Professor Hobday and 
his two successors, Professor Weodruff and Wooldridge, 
and notably the last-named, that the profession is really 
indebted for its schooling upon what was destined to 
become its salvation pecuniarily when, with the onset of 
the ‘‘ Petrol Age ’’, the horse was doomed well-nigh to 
extinction. 


Practice in abundance with these smaller animals, 
coupled with enforced industriousness, through lack of 
qualified assistants, and frugal living, all engendering « 
true affection for their own essential craft, evoked in these 
men a kind of “‘ clinical instinct ’’ or ‘‘ sixth sense ’’—as 
also was evident in the hospital staffs generally at the 
time—which enabled them to diagnose actual cases of 
disease with astounding precision and celerity, and hence 
inculcate in the minds of owners that degree of confidence 
which is so essential to win their regard. 


When, in 1913, Professor Woodruff accepted the Chair 
of Pathology in the veterinary. school of Melbourne 
University, Professor Wooldridge was elevated to the Chair 
of Medicine. The outbreak of war, in August, 1914, how- 
ever, was soon to deplete the staff of its junior ranks, and 
Professor Wooldridge was again saddled with the teaching, 
not only of medicine, with its share in the work of the 


In-patient (‘‘ Subscribers ’’) Department, but also with the 
former composite group. College funds at this time became 
desperately short, what with the decrease in income trom 
the formerly large ‘‘ free clinique ’’ and “‘ subscribers " 
departments, with the Army taking over the manufacture 
of mallein itself, and with greatly increased labour costs, 
and decrease in numbers of students; and so the members of 
the staff were hard put to it even to make both ends meet. 
What has transpired since those anxious days, w.ien 
after that war was over, successive Departmental Com- 
mittees revealed to Government and the public the 
‘““ starved and neglected ’’ state of our veterinary scho ls. 
is well within the memory of most veterinarians. | he 
number surviving who can recall vividly the state of affairs 
during the period when the schools were threatened with 
extinction is, however, fast dwindling. Lest we forget, 
therefore, at this moment when, as we fondly hope, we are 
safely on our feet again, let us not omit to pay the sincere 
tribute that is their due to Professor Wooldridge and his 
like who held out till things turned out for the better. 


In the light of history, we have little doubt that the 
above analysis will have brought out the ‘‘ high-lights "’ 
of Professor Wooldridge’s achievement, for which posterity 
will lie under an especial debt of gratitude to him. His 
activities, otherwise, in the advancement of our cause have 
been multifarious. Too seldorn is it fully realised that a 
veterinarian holding a post of responsibility is given 
opportunities of discharging uniquely towards the public 
certain functions that can be truly designated as ambassa- 
dorial; for in this country and in other lands a_never- 
failing solid ground of common interest is the attachment 
of a public towards its animals. In that respect, the colder 
approach of the laboratory-trained scientist is only too 
ofien calculated to arouse animosity rather than effect con- 
ciliation. It was thus early in his career that Professor 
Wooldridge conceived an unfeigned admiration fo. the 
Irish people, to a degree that relatively few of his country- 
men at the time could bring themselves to display, unable 
as they then were to appreciate the spiritual values to 
which that warm-hearted people pay chief heed. Few of 
the many honours that have come his way are more highly 
treasured by him than the Membership of the Royal Irish 
Academy, which was awarded to him in recognition of the 
value of the researches he had carried out upon bovine red- 
water in that country. In many other ways, he displayed 
later these selfsame characteristics. In the field of public 
health; at meetings of the Royal Sanitary Institute and 
elsewhere, as a successful president of the Comparative 
Section of the Royal Society of Medicine, and as consulting 
veterinary surgeon to the Zoological Society, and in many 
other ways, he has striven to effect liaison between the 
profession and institutions at our own level. 


His activities within the corporate life of the profession 
have been extraordinarily varied—in the various local 
societies and notably the ‘‘ Central ’’; in the ‘‘ National ”’, 
in which he was a leading spirit in its formation as 4 
federated body, in 1919, and of which he was Treasurer 
afterwards for many long, lean years, and was rewarded 
with the Presidency in 1926-27; and, in the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, of which he became 
President in 1939-40. He had held strong views from the 
outset upon the retention of the One-Portal system of entry 
into the profession, uttering timely warnings to the more 
impressionable members regarding the dangers of com- 
promise over this precious birthright; but, when, as he 
said, ‘‘ the writing on the wall’’ indicated that that 
position could no longer be upheld he again gave timely 
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counsel about the risks of not ‘‘ drawing in our horns ’’, 
as the more stubborn among us were disinclined to do. 

Fair-minded always in controversy, ever prompt to help 
out at once any speaker who had unwarily “‘ put his foot 
in it’’, and himself a ready, well-informed and tactful 
contributot to any discussion, his presence at meetings has 
always been welcome. 

No one, however, can have any real notion of the man 
himself and his worth until he has been closely associated 
with him as a colleague. It would be hard to find words 
to tell adequately of the thoughtfulness of the man towards 
any colleagtte stricken down with illness or other discom- 
fiture. His charity towards an erring professional brother 
knows no bounds. His understanding of students, with 
his utter lack of censoriousness towards them, and his 
placing of all that he had “‘ in the shop window ”’, as it 
were, while never employing—or needing to employ—the 
guile of silences nd contradictions to hide inward inade- 
quacy and as a ruse to extract self-enlightenment from 
the other party—all are well-remembered traits to 
generations of veterinary students. The well-known 
‘’ Wooldridge’s Encyclopaedia,’’ compiled by him under 
great difficulties during the latter part of the first world 
war, has been a standaid work of reference for many years, 
and is the contribution for which he is best known in 
many parts of the world. He was fittingly awarded, in 
1928, the highest token of the R.C.V.S., the Steele 
Memorial Medal, for this compilation, in which a very large 
part of the work came from his own pen. We must also 
not omit to mention his editorship for many years of The 
Veterinary Journal. 

The daughter of a stalwart within the profession in the 
heyday of horse-practice, the late T. Salusbury Price, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Kensington, whose bulky figure, genial 
smile and open-handed generosity were a legend to a 
bygone generation of veterinary surgeons, Mrs. Wooldridge 
has been to her husband a devoted helpmate in all his 
activities. Never was there a kinder woman, with the late 
Mrs. Shave and the late Lady M’Fadyean coming also 
near to her in that respect! In return, never was there 
see any husband who displayed more truly deep solicitude 
for his wife; and many old students can recall his intense 
anxiety when many years ago she was stricken down with 
a severe attack of typhoid fever, from which happily she 
recovered. Ia the early days of our interest in psittacosis, 
many old students can also recall how Professor Wool- 
dridge himself fell a victim to this disease after attending 
to an infected parrot at the College, and how he was nursed 
back to more robust health even than before, mainly 
through the tender ministrations of his wife. 

What more can now be said, as we must not, through 
indolence or timidity, omit to say, during our subject’s life- 
time, to express our gratitude towards him and hearten him 
during the long days of life that still remain, as we hope, 
ahead of him? It is perhaps that he, above all others, has 
well earned the finest of all tributes, ‘“‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant . ™ 


Journal of the Association of Veterinary Students.—The fifth 
number (June, 1949) of Volume | of this journal is now available, 
most of the subject matter being concerned with the very successful 
Seventh Annual Conference held at Liverpool. New readers of the 
journal may obtain a copy free and for others the annual subscrip- 
tion is 5s., which will include a minimum of two copies. Application 
should be made to The Editor, 3, Hr. Knutsford Road, Crappenhall, 
Warrington, Lancs. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Membership Examinations, July, 1949 


List oF SuccessFUL CANDIDATES 


Edinburgh 
First EXAMINATION: 


Adamson, J. D. 
Affleck, Harry (C) 
Baird, A. C. 
Barker, A. M. 
Barnes, Joseph 
Blizzard, S. V. A. 
Bowie, J. T. (C) 
Campbell, R. J. 
Cartwright, C. F. 
*Cheminant, D. A. Le 
Crocker, R. W. (B) 
Eddy, Cecil (C) 
*Fuller, A. T. 
Garrett, T. R. (C) 
Griffiths, B. C. R. (C) 
Harrington, J. L. (C) 
* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
(C) denotes Credit in Chemistry. 
(B) denotes Credit in Biology. 


Harrison, A. F. (C) 
*Jacob, M. B. 
Lyon, Miss FE. C. M. 
Mackie, W. L. (C) 
MacLaren, A. P. B. (C) 
Macleod, Peter 
Nelson, J. P. (C) 
*Norman, T. H. 
Proverbs, R. S. (B) 
Roberts, A. W. 
*Scales, Philip 
Smith, V. W. (C) 
*Stewart, D. L. 
*Vasey, H. F. 
*Wells, A. J. 


Second EXAMINATION : 


Bennett, D. G. (H) 

Bonn, J. M. 

Brown, R. D. (P) 

Dawson, R. T. (H) 

Duberley, W. R. (H) 

Duguid, I. M. (H) 

Edgar, James 

Edgar, J. T. 

*Fisher, E. W. 

Fleming, Miss H. E. 

Forrest, W. T. 

Fraser, J. S. 

Goodchild, W. N. 

Goss, J. 

Greig, Norman 

Harris, A. H. 

Hiscock, R. H. 

Kidd, J. N. (H) 

Leslie, P. G. (P) 

McFerran, W. H. 

Mackenzie, C. P. 
* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
(P) denotes Credit in Physiology. 
(H) denotes Credit in Histology. 


MacLennan, D. J. 
Macqueen, A. C. W. FE. 
Mallalieu, J. M. 
Merry, S. J. 

Mindel, J. B. 
Mitchell, Douglas 
Moore, Duncan 
Ormiston, T. T. (H) 
Palmer, R. H. F. (P) 
Phillips, A. P. 
Robertson, A. G. 
Stokes, P. M. 

Storrer, J. E. 
Sutherland, Miss A. M. 
Thomson, A. P. 
Tremlett, J. G. 
Turnbull, A. S. 
Tweedale, O. L. 
Watt, D. J. 
Whitelaw, Alexander 
Wilson, P. G. R. 


Tuirp EXAMINATION: 
McCaulay, Malcolm (H) 
Mackay, J. M. K. 
Maclennan, Walter 

Martin, R. D. 
Morris, Miss E. K. 

*Morton, K. E. 

Newsam, I. D. B. (H) 
Owen-Pawson, D. D. (P) (H) 
Penman, J. H. (H) 

Philp, G. I. 

*Rankin, J. FE. F. 

Rashid, Ahmed (P) (A) 
Richardson, Robert 
Scrivens, G. W. (H) 
Sloan, W. H. (A) (H) 
Smith, A. G. 
Thomson, B. R. (H) 
Trought, V. P. T. (H) 
Warnes, W. R. J. 
Watkins, L. S. 

Young, D. W. (H) 


Anderson, R. A. 

Ash, R. W. (H) 

Barr, Macleod (H) 
*Burrows, Robt. 
Campbell, E. A. (H) 
Caufield, William (A) (H) 
Cochran, F. R. 

Davies, J. G. (P) (H) 
Duguid, H. I. 
Earnshaw, D. G. (P) (A) 
Evans, T. D. 

Falconer, John (H) 
Fraser, C. D. 

Fraser, Gordon (A) (H) 
Gilling, G. H. C. 
*Gitter, M. 

Gonzalez, F. O. 
Gruchy, C. L. 
Hallam, C. W. (H) 
Huck, R. A. (A) (H) 
Hurrell, A. D. 

Jackson, Mrs. E. K. M. (H) 


* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 

(P) denotes Credit in Pharmacology. 
(A) denotes Credit in Anatomy. 

(H) denotes Credit in Hygiene. 
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Fourtu EXAMINATION : 


Baxter, J. T. 
Clegg, F. G. 
Coid, C. R. 

Craig, W. A. 


Crighton, W. C. (Paras) 


Davidson, J. B 
Dean, T. S. 
Fraser, L. D. 
Gellatly, J. 
Hardie, Henry 

Hare, W. C. D. 
Harrison, K. S. 
Henshaw, G. L. 
Jennings, Miss A. H. 
Jones, E. J. (Paras) 
Lancaster, M. C. 
Logsdon, Miss S. E. 
McCully, W. H. 
McFadyen, C. A. 
McLaren, L. E. (Paras) 
McLaughlin, John 
Magnus, A. S. 
Mainser, G. H. 

Marr, T. G. 


* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


B. M. (Paras) 


*Martin, Harold 
Murchie, Kenneth 
Murchie, William 
Nadin, J. B. 
Nixon, Keith 
Parkes, W. D. C. 
Peacock, J. M. 
Robson, G. L. 
Ross, J. P. J. 
Scoggins, P. G. 
Sharp, W. F. 

*Shortridge, E. H. 
Sojka, Witold 
Struthers, James 
Sutherland, F. R. 
Tarala, Jan 
Thompson, P. K. 
Turton, J. D. 
Vicary, R. W. G. 
Wight, Graham (Paras) 
Willder, A. G. 
Slinger, Gerald 
Stirling, L. R. 


(Paras) denotes Credit in Parasitology. 


Frxat EXAMINATION: 


Anstruther, Miss J. D. 
Ashworth, G. R. S. (S) 


Chestnut, Andrew (S) 
Corrigal, William 
Davidson, Ian 
Dick, G. H. 

Drake, J. N. 

Edgar, D. G. 

Evans, G. J. 
Fairweather, A. 
Finlay, R. A. 
Geddes, William 
Gibb, Alexander 
Gibbs, J. R. 
Goodhand, R. H. 
Hayes, G. E. (M) 
Henderson, N. J. D. 
Horseman, Matthew 
Jones, E. E. 


* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
(M) denotes Credit in Medicine. 
(S) denotes Credit in Surgery. 


Liverpool 
Seconp EXAMINATION: 


Both subjects 
Davies, J]. E. 
Grainger, K. J. 

One subject 
Ditchburn, D. M. L. 
Edwards, D. K. 
Hughes, P. A. 


Finat 


Bacon, W. (M) 
Barlow, Miss B. J. (S) 
*Cayless, Miss B, G 


Cole-Powney, ]. H. M. (M) 


“Cundle, Miss E. G. 
Done, ]. T. 

Earl, N. M. 
Errington, A. E. (S) 
Forster. Roy (M) 
Griffith, Edward 
Hooper, Miss G. M. 
Keeble S.A 


+ denotes Ist class honours. 

* denotes 2nd class honours. 
(M) denotes credit in Medicine. 
(S) denotes credit in Surgery. 


Jones, Roger 
Lindley, E. P. 
McFarlane, D. F. 
McKenzie, R. L. 
Malone, G. S. M. 
Millar, M. W. 
*Mitchell, K. S. 
Munro, I. G. (M) 
Pratt, William 
Prescott, J. G. 
Rylands, J. M. 
Seamer, J. H. 
Sluszkiewicz, Emil 
*Stead, P. Y. 


Sutherland, Miss C. A. (M) 


Taylor, J. B. D 
Thomson, G. G. 
Walker, J. D. 
Whitney, E. W. 
Wilson, William 
Wood, Colin 


Jones, R. A. 


Jones, K. W. R. 
Leach, Samuel 


+Littlejohn, Miss A. I. 
McGrath, J. F. 
Morgan, W J. B. (M) 
Perry, P. F. 

Pink, C. E. 
Smith, Miss M. B. 
Stevens, A J. (M) 
Swire, P. W. 
Theobald, C. G. 
Thomas, E. A 
Whirfield, G. D. 


London 

First EXAMINATION: 

Both Subjects. 

*Bi P. M. 
J. H. (B) 
Bywater, J. E. C. 
*Carter, H. E. 
Carter, J. B. (C) 
Cox, J. A. (C) 
Downes, J. E. 
Freudenthal, G. (C) 


Hawkins, A 


Hooker, Miss P. M. W. (C) 


Jones, J. E. 

*Jordan, A. N 

Kirby, M. A. 
*Levens-Ing, Miss P. J. 
Mackay, B. H. P. 


One Subject. 


Baldwin, I. J. 
Basinger, D. 


Fell, B. F. 

Gillett, T. G. F. 
Hambrook, C. L. E. 
Haxby, D. L. 
Hayes, T. J. (C) 


*denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Malone, J. C. (C) 
Morris, A. D. (C) 
Rabbich, P. D. 
*Keid, J. H. 
Richards, M. A. 
Rudolph, E. W. 
*Russell, G. P. 
Samuel, R. M. 
Skipsey, R. 
Stear, R. T. (C) 
Stockwell, G. D. 
Taffs, L. F 

Tew, N. C. 
Townsend, G. H. 
Tuckey, J. B. 
Vickers, G. E. 
Walker, Miss G. M_ 
Watson, K. R. 


Hunter, F. E. 
Keep, M. E. 
Menard, R. J. R. 
Morgan, D. B. 
Nelson, D. G. 
Shaw, D. L. 
Thomas, J. 
Thorn, P. L. 
White, R. C. 
_Williams, J. R. L. 


(C) denotes Credit in Chemistry. 


(B) denotes Credit in Biology. 


SeconpD EXAMINATION: 


Both Subjects. 


Ayliffe, J. H. 

Bennett, P. H. G. 
Berry, D. M. 

Bouvet, R. 

Brunsdon, J. R. 
Bunting, Miss J. A. (A) 
Choudhury, M. U. A. 
Clark, J. H. 
Clarke-Williams, P. R. 
Clifford, R. J. 

Cook, W. R. (A) 

Dent, H. H. 

Evans, H. L. 

French, P. J. 

Garland, ag? M. (A) 
Govaerts, 


Laing, P. Ww. (A) 


One Subject. 


Barley, A. P. 

Barnsley, D. G. C. 
Cochrane-Dyet, I. G. C. 
Dickens, P. S. E. M. 
Ford, G. K. 

Forshaw, P. H. 

Harrop, J. K. 

Herbert, W. J. (A) 


* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Malseed, J. R. 
Monks, R. W. M. 
Moore, D. W. W. 
Napier, Miss E. W 
Needham, N. S. 
Norman, J. A. 
Orfeur, N. B. 
*Payne, J. M. 

Rees, R. B. 
Robinson, J. S. 
Sherwood, J. E. T. 
*Shipley, W 

Silver, I. A. 
Skinner, D. J. 
Swift, G. A. 
Thuraisingham, 
liedeman, B. G. (A) 
Walter, W. H. 
Wheeler, J. M. 
Whitaker, G. L. 
Wilkinson, J. S. 
Wiltshire, L. V. 
Wood, K. H. B. (A) 


Keymer, I. F. 
Langford, S. H. 
Larkin, P. J. 
Phipps, J. A. 
Redmond, M. R. 
Tucker, Miss J. W. 
Rossdale, P. D. 
Wynne, R. J. H. 


(A) denotes Credit in Anatomy, etc. 


Ashford, A. O. 
Bongard, A. L. 
Dwane, J. B. 
Jones, D. I. (H) 
Macdonald, I. 
Newing, C. R. (H) 


Tuirp Examination (Revised Syllabus) 
Both Subjects. 


Overton, M. 
Ray, B. R. 
Restall, V. R. 
Sherlock, B. C. 
Thurston, G. (H) 


ko 
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ju 
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Al 
bh 
Cc 
Fry, N. C. V. G 
Godfrey, M. J. G 
*Hall, S. A. - 
I 
I 
j 
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| 
Clay, D. (C) 
Douch, J. A. 
Eden, R. M. G. 
Baker, F. C. 
Bowman, J. G. W. 
| 
Hay, I. F. S. 
Howe; W. T. | 
; Jack, J. A. G. 
‘Jone 
| 
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One Subject. : 
\hmed, S. A Jenkins, P. A. 
Keach, J. E Johnson, Miss A. I. 


Jones, D. G. H. 
Jones, J. E. T. 
Kirk, B. W. W. 
Mercer, P. H. 
Minson, Miss J. M. 
Morgan, T. L. A. 
Owen, D. C. 

Paine, G. D. 
Perrin, Miss P. E. V. 
Pittaway, E. M. 
Polley, M. J. 

Price, M. C. 

Rosser, I. J. 
Smalley, D. P. 
Smith, A. C. 
Stockwell, Miss J. I. 
Symons, G. B. 
Thomas, W. B. 
Threlkeld, J. M. 
Tuckett, P. C. 

ikin, P. Wadsworth, I. 

Jack, E. J. Wheeler, Miss E. C. 
Jackson, B. N. Wiggins, G. S. 
Jacques, P. A. (H) Williams, B. M. 


(H) denotes Credit in Hygiene. 
(P) denotes Credit in Pathology. 


Keamont, J. E. 
Keckett, R. L. 
Hlampied, N. le Q. 
iradley, G. E. 
lurman, P. 
Claydon, R. K. 
Croft, Miss P. G. 
Davies, D. C. (P) 

de Gruchy, P. H. 
Evans, D. A. 
Garland, J. E. 
Goodwin, R. F. W. 
Gregory, B. M. 
Griffiths, A. V. 
cavies, J. I. 

Hall, L. W. 
Hannaford, P. J. 
Harley, P. J. 
Harthoorn, A. M. (P) 
Heath, J. S. 


EXAMINATION: 
Archard, M. V. 
Caspari, E. L. 
Glas, G. M. 
Heynes, M. 
Holmes, R. H. 


Honhold, C. D. 
Metivier, H. N. 
Smith, E. H. 

Thomas, T. G. 
Webster, A. A. 


(To be Continued) 
* * * 


IN PARLIAMENT 
Docking and Nicking of Horses Bill 


In the House of Commons on Friday of last week, the Docking 
and Nicking of Horses Bill, as amended in the Standing Committee, 
was considered, read the third time and passed. 

Sir Dymoxe Wuire, in moving third reading, said that this matter 
had been before the country tor a good many years. Before the 
war, it proceeded to certain stages in another place. This Measure 
was well discussed on Second Reading and was altered in a small 
way in Committee. That alteration applied to Clause 2 under 
which a licence was arranged for the importation of horses for 
the improvement of the breeds in this country. That was agreed 
to without any trouble. The only other matter of importance 
mentioned in Committee was, under Clause 5 (3), that this 
Measure should not extend to Northern Ireland. 

Major Lecce-Bourke spoke of the concern with which some 
farmers viewed this Bill. They believed that it would have a very 
harmful effect on agriculture and on the horses themselves. There 
was an Amendment on the Order Paper that morning in his name 
which, of course, he could not then discuss, but he wished to make 
it clear that the National Farmers’ Union considered that that 
Amendment would have met many of the points to which they 
objected in the Bill. 

They should realise that the Bill as it stood to-day, thanks to 
the Amendments which were made upstairs, now gave encourage- 
ment to a farmer who wanted to use a docked horse, or who 
thought that a docked horse was the most suitable for his farm, 
to import it from abroad rather than have one which had been 
bred at home. That, he hoped, could be dealt with in another 
place, but he assured the Ministry of Agriculture that the support 
which the Parliamentary Secretary was unable to give him in Com- 
mittee was the support which farmers as a whole sought. He hoped 
that in another place it might be possible for something to be 
done to meet the real objections which the farmers had to this 

He was certain that in the eyes of many farmers this Bill was 
really unnecessary, and hampered rather than helped many who 
were anxious to co-operate with the Ministry of Agriculture at 
this time. 

Lt.-Col. Sir Tuomas Moore said the action which they were taking 
that day completed the task which was initiated just ten years 


ago by his hon. Friend the Member for Abingdon (Sir R. Glyn). 
In the years between many horses had suffered acute discomfort 
through docking. By the passage of the Bill thousands of horses 
would certainly be relieved, he would not say of pain—he thought 
that too harsh a word—certainly of discomfort, the word which 
could more properly be applied to what horses had had to endure 
when tails, manes and, indeed, forelocks had been docked. In 
addition to giving that relief he believed that they would give 
pleasure to millions of horse lovers throughout the country, who 
had long wanted to see a Bill like this passed into law. 

Mr. Dye said he was puzzled by one of the final sentences of the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member for Ayr Burghs (Sir T. 
Moore), in which he referred to the docking of manes and forelocks. 
That puzzled him because up to then he had thought that the word 
“docking” referred to taking off a portion of a horse’s tail. For 
the hon. and gallant Member now to bring in the head as well, 
and to give the impression that the cutting of the mane or fore- 
lock was also prohibited by the Bill was something entirely new. 
If that was so, and if such legislation as this was likely to per- 
sist, it seemed to him that farmers and others who worked horses 
might soon have to get permission even to put a collar or a halter, 
or a certain style of collar or halter, on their horses. 

If that was the intention behind the Bill it would, in his view, 
lead to the extinction of the horse as an animal of service to 
British agriculture, and the tractor would very soon have com- 
plete sway on the farms of our country. 

Tue Jotnr PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY OF AGRICUL- 
TuRE (Mr. Georce Brown) said he intervened for a few moments be- 
cause he would not like: it to be thought from what had just 
been said that the Government had not given considerable thought 
as to whether this Bill would have an effect either on the position 
of the horse in the farm economy or upon the effectiveness of the 
horse in doing the work for which it is used. As he tried to 
indicate upstairs, it could be held that there was a degree of 
agricultural inconvenience involved, and that it would incom- 
mode the horseman, the man who had to work the horse, a little. 
It added something to the work he had to do, but he was quite 
certain that that degree of inconvenience could be very easily 
overstated, 

He was certain that to argue that to leave the horse with his 
nobility enhanced by having all his tail would somehow encourage 
or lead to the replacement of the horse by the tractor was carry- 
ing the argument much further than it could be upheld. He had 
just been to Shrewsbury to see the great display of British agricul- 
ture there. One was always impressed by the parade of cattle at the 
Royal Show; one was no less impressed this year by the parade 
of horses. He took every opportunity he could while he was there 
to obtain as many opinions as possible on the question of the 
docking of horses. It was most impressive to find that people either 
felt the humanitarian aspect to be somehow rather more important 
than the incommoding aspect, or else said, “I could not care less. 
It is a question of you making up your mind.” He found no 


evidence that farmers were worried about the Bill or had _ the 


feeling that the carrying out of its provisions would cause difficulty 
in the farm economy. 

His own view, in the light of his great interest and keenness in 
this matter, was that the Bill could be carried without fear of 
any harm coming to our agricultural economy or the _ horse. 
Leaving aside his personal view, the view of his department, 
fortified by such consultative machinery as they had at their dis- 
posal, was that the argument that this Bill would lead either to 
the disappearance of the horse or the over-weighting of the work 
of the horseman and those whose job it is to deal with horses 
could be heavily overstated, and that the carrying of the Bill 
would not have any of the harmful effects that had been suggested. 

[When the Bill was considered in Standing Committee, Major 
Lecce-Bourke moved an amendment to permit the docking of 
heavy horses in accordance with the Animals (Anaesthetics) Act, 
1919. He said that that was essential for the cause of agriculture. 

Brig. Tuorr thought they might have rushed into the Bill too 
quickly, and that they ought to have a Committee to study the 
whole question, particularly from the point of view of the farmer 
and farm workers, before it was put into operation. 

Mr. SKINNARD, opposing the amendment, said that the object 
of the Bill was not to facilitate farming, but to. ensure the most 
humane use of animals in farming as in other spheres of equine 
activity. 

Col. Crarke said he knew there was a certain anxiety amongst 
farmers over the matter, but he thought they were misinformed 
and misled. Some of them felt that it was the thin end of the 
wedge, and, if the Bill was passed, another would be brought in 
to prevent the docking of lambs’ tails and so on. He did not 
believe there was any cause for alarm. ; ’ 
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After Mr. George Brown, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, had said that there was an agricultural argument 
but he thought it could be overstated, the amendment was negatived 
without a division.| 


Fow. Pest 


General Sir G. Jerrreys (July 7th) asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture what precautions are being taken to prevent the further 
‘spread of fowl pest amongst poultry; how far such precautions 
are proving to be successful ; and how far healthy fowls that have 
been destroyed on account of having been in contact with the 
disease can be used for food 
. Mr. T. Wiuams: The precautions include the slaughter of 
infected birds and contacts, the maintenance of restrictions on the 
‘movement and marketing of poultry in certain areas, the com- 
pulsory boiling of waste foodstuffs that contain or have been in 
contact with any part of a poultry carcase and the evisceration of 
poultry brought from the Continent of Europe. Unfortunately, 
there has been some increase in the number of outbreaks in recent 
weeks, and I am considering whether any further steps should be 
taken. Birds slaughtered as contacts may be salvaged for human 
consumption if they can be eviscerated and dressed for table on 
the infected premises. In most cases, however, this is not practicable. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 


July 21st.—Summer Outing of the Central Veterinary Society to 
Newmarket. (See notice.) 


July 22nd.—Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Oxford (Randolph Hotel), 12 noon. 

July 22nd.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., Peni- 
cillin Factory, Barnard Castle, 2 p.m. 


July 29th.—Annual General and Special Meetings of the Sussex 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Brighton (Old Ship Hotel), 
2.30 p.m. 

Aug. 8th to 13th.—Fourteenth International Veterinary Con- 
gress, Central Hall, Westminster, and Church 
House, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

Aug. 12th to 15th.—Sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting and 

Congress, N.V.M.A., in London. 

August 13th.—Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College Alumnus Association, at the Café 
Anglais, 20-21, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2, | p.m. 


* * * * 


N.V.M.A. Congress Ticket Applications 

With this and last week’s numbers of the Recorp there have 
been issued to members, N.V.M.A., both the programme of papers 
and events and a Ticket Sheet for applications for tickets for the 
President’s reception and dance (August 12th), the Ladies’ Veter- 
inary Guild Theatre Party (August 13th) and for a General 
Congress Ticket giving admission to N.V.M.A. meeting places at 
Westminster on August 12th and 13th. Information is also sought 
(on the ticket sheet) as to members’ intention to be present at the 
Royal Veterinary College on the day of demonstrations (Monday, 
August 15th). All who have not yet responded are urged kindly 
to see to this matter at once in order that office work and catering 
arrangements may be facilitated. 


* * * * * 


Visit of the President, R.C.V.S., to Dublin 

The President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
Professor T. Dalling, M.A., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., visited the Veterinary 
College of Ireland on the occasion of the M.R.C.V.S. Diploma 
Examinations. He was warmly received by the profession in 
Dublin and the Minister of Agriculture for the Republic, 
Mr. Dillon, gave a lunch party in his honour. 

It will be remembered that under the Veterinary Surgeons (Irish 
Free State Agreement) Act, 1932, the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has the right to send examiners to the Veterinary Col- 
lege at Dublin. This arrangement continues despite the legal 
change of status of the Republic. It is understood that legislation 
will be enacted in the Dail to make the veterinary degrees of the 
University of Dublin (Trinity College) and the National University 
of Ireland registrable in the same way as the veterinary degrees of 


certain of the British Universities under the Veterinary Surveons 
Act, 1948. 

It may be added that the President was present, also, at the 
recent graduation ceremonies of the Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
London Veterinary Colleges, where he was enthusiastically 
welcomed. 


* * + * 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH AWARD, 1949 


_ The Secretary and Registrar of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, Mr. W. G. R. Oates, is the recipient of a Leverhulme 
Research Award for 1949 for work on the Disciplinary Tribunals 
of Professional Conduct of professions regulated by 

‘ar.iament. 


* * * * 


XIVth International Veterinary Congress 
Tue Austrian Group 


We are indebted to Dr. Richard Gaier, Secretary of the Austrian 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, and Acting Secretary 
of the Austrian National Committee for the XIVth International 
Veterinary Congress, for the following list of intending participants: 


Ministerial Councillor Karl Schaffer, veterinary surgeon, head of 
the Veterinary Administration in the Federal Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, 2, Marxergasse, Vienna III, Chairman of the 
Austrian National Committee for the XIVth International Veter- 
inary Congress. 

Ministerial Councillor Dr. Michael Vogler, veterinary surgeon, 

deputy head of the Veterinary Administration in the Federal 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 2, Marxergasse, Vienna III. 
_ Ministerial Secretary Dr. Richard Gaier, veterinary surgeon, official 
in the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 2, Marxergasse, 
Vienna III, acting secretary of the Austrian National Committee 
for the XIVth International Veterinary Congress. 

Dr. Josef Michalka, veterinary surgeon and lecturer, director of 
the Federal Institute for the Control of Animal Diseases, Médling, 
Lower Austria. 

Dr. Raphael Koller, veterinary surgeon and lecturer, director of 
the Federal Institute for Artificial Insemination of Domestic Animals, 
Wels, Upper Austria. 

Professor Dr. Karl Diernhofer, veterinary surgeon, Dean of the 
Faculty for diseases of hoofed animals in the Veterinary College, 
11, Linke Bahngasse, Vienna III. : 

Dr. med. vet. and Dr. jur. Franz Xaver Wimmer, honorary lec- 
turer and councillor of the Austrian Administrative Tribunal, 7, 
Wipplingerstrasse, Vienna I. 

Dr. Ernest Braun, veterinary surgeon and honorary lecturer, veter- 
inary director for Lower Austria, 2, Bankgasse, Vienna I. 

Dr. Friedrich Schuh, veterinary inspector, chief of the veterinary 
divis‘on of the Office of the Upper Austrian Provincial Government, 
Linz an der Donau. 

Dr. Johann Zehetmayer, veterinary practitioner, Peuerbach, Dis- 
trict Grieskirchen, Upper Austria. 

Dr. Alois Ruttinger, veterinary practitioner, Haag am Hausruck, 
District Steyr, Upper Austria. 

In addition, two students, Gerhard Christelbauer and Erich Nasti, 
of the Veterinary College in Vienna, hope to attend the Congress. 


* * * * * 


PERSONAL 
Dr. INNes’ Spectan Researcn 1n U.S.A. 


Dr. J. R. M. Innes has been offered and has accepted a special 
Research Fellowship for one year awarded by the U.S.A. Public 
Health Services Division of Mental Science. He takes up his new 
post on August Ist at the Microbiological Institute, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland, 14. 

Dr. Innes intends to follow up some work on the use of homologous 
and heterologous brain emulsions with the aid of adjuvants in pro- 
ducing severe demyelinating encephalopathy in monkeys and 
guinea-pigs after only one injection. This work will have a special 
bearing on the encephalitis which is so common in the U.S.A. 
following anti-rabies vaccination in dogs. The work will be done 
on sheep, lambs and dogs and may throw some light on the patho- 
genesis of swayback. 

He will also investigate the pathology and pathogenesis of virus 
diseases of dogs and ferrets with particular reference to the patho- 
logical detail of encephalitis. Dr. Innes is to be congratulated on 
being invited to a post normally limited to medical workers. Our 
profession is honoured thereby and we wish him well. 
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Doctors OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF READING 


The following candidates presented their theses to 
the University of Reading and were awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Agriculture 
at the University of Reading on Saturday, July 2nd: 
J. 1. Taylor, B.sc., M.R.c.v.s., Veterinary Research Officer 
of the Agricultural Research Station, Compton. 
Thesis—“ The Epidemiology of Bovine Streptococcal 
Mastitis.” D.H. L. Rollinson, B.sc., M.R.c.v.s. Thesis— 
“Studies on the Semen of Bulls with special reference 
to the Relationship of Abnormal Spermatozoa to 
Sterility.” 


Births —Bowen.—On June 28th ,1949, at Garth St. 
Clears, to Tabitha, wife of John Bowen, M.R.c.v.s., a 
brother for Angharad. 

Furniss.—On July 6th, 1949, at the Benley Maternity 
Home, Kent, to Lorna, wife of R. H. Furniss, M.R.c.v.s., 
a son—Peter Robert. 

Lanc.—On June 17th, 1949, Fairfield Nursing Home, 
Doncaster, to Dulcie (née Milsom), wife of W. Lang, 
M.R.C.V.S., a son—Alastair Crawford. 


Morcan.—On June 7th, 1949, at Crewkerne Hospital, 
to Barbara (née Calder), wife o fKenneth W. Morgan, 
M.R.C.V.S., SON. 


Will—Mr. T. Eaton Jones, formerly Chief Veterinary Officer to 
the Corporation of Liverpool, who died in October last, left £9,692. 


* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Porter, Claude Ughtred Kynaston Nesbitt, Major R.A.V.C. 
Graduated Dublin, December IIth, 1925. Died suddenly at 
Buckenhill, Bromyard, July 9th, 1949. 


* * * * * 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE 
ALUMNUS ASSOCIATION 


The 14th Annual Meeting will be held at the Café Anglais, 20-21, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2, on Saturday, August 13th, at 
| p.m. Those who wish to be present are requested to notify the 
General Secretary, N.V.M.A., 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
as soon as possible, enclosing 12s. 6d. to cover cost of luncheon. 


* * * * * 


FEDERAL INSTITUTE FOR THE CONTROL OF 
ANIMAL DISEASES IN AUSTRIA 


Dr. R. Gaier, Secretary of the Federal Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Austria, informs us that Dr. Josef Michalka, veterinary 
surgeon and lecturer, who is well known in scientific circles as an 
eminent specialist in the diseases of swine, has been appointed 
Director of the Federal Institute for the Control of Animal Diseases, 
Médling, Lower Austria. As intimated in the welcome announce- 
ment in this issue of the personnel of the Austrian group of veter- 
inarians whose intention it is to attend the International Congress, 
we hope to have Dr. Michalka, who already has taken up his new 
post, with us in August. 


The Royal Show at Shrewsbury 
Tue Presipent, R.C.V.S., PRESENTED TO Princess ELIzaBeTH 


On the occasion of the visit of T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh to the Royal Agricultural Society of England’s 
Show at Shrewsbury, the President of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, Professor T. Dalling, was presented to the Royal 
pair, with whom was Mr. Tom Williams, the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Several members of the veterinary profession were present, as 
well as the Secretary and Registrar, R.C.V.S., Mr. W. G. R. Oates, 
who arrived by air at the special aerodrome for the Show. 

Amongst the prominent features of the Show was the Animal 
Health Trust’s Mobile Laboratory, which is seen in the illustration. 
Pale green and cream, with lettering in red, the laboratory has 
an attractively striking exterior which undoubtedly drew many visitors. 
Most of these, however, undoubtedly came on account of a genuine 
interest in Animal Health, and some had specific questions to put. 


A few visitors were perhaps more interested in seeing the interior 
appointments of a first-quality caravan, but once inside, after a 
brief look round, their attention was inevitably drawn to the 
laboratory features displayed, and to the illuminated viewing-boxes 
showing slides of veterinary interest. There is no doubt that the 
‘}rust was well advised to acquire this Mobile Laboratory, and that 
it will draw visitors wherever exhibited. Moreover, the capital 
outlay involved is less than the hire charges for a single stand used 
on three or four consecutive occasions at the big shows. 

The Ministry of Agriculture had displays dealing with the liver 
fluke, stomach worms in sheep, and mastitis. The last-mentioned 
subject was treated by means of diagrams, but the interest of the 
other two sections was enhanced by models and by living examples 
of L. truncatula. 

Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., had a display headed “ In 
The Fight Against Animal Disease,” dealing with lamb dysentery, 
braxy, black disease, and louping ill. LC.I. and the Veterinary 
Science Division of Messrs. Boots were also well represented, with 
photographs showing a number of animal parasites. 

On the afternoon of the second day the great crowds, anxious 
to catch a glimpse of Princess Elizabeth, made it impossible to 
get near the Iodine Educational Bureau’s stand, while Mr. Harbour 
and his colleagues found the verandas of their headquarters usurped 
by the public as a grandstand. 


* * * * 


The Foundation of a Hertfordshire-Bedfordshire Veterinary 
Society 


A meeting of Members, R.C.V.S., resident in or near Hertfordshire 
and Bedfordshire, was held at 70, Holywell Hill, St. Albans, Herts, 
at 3 p.m. on Thursday, June 23rd, 1949, by kind invitation of 
Dr. Tom Hare, to discuss the foundation of a Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire Veterinary Society. 

Dr. Tom Hare occupied the chair and there were also present 
Messrs. A. H. Andrew, A. Barr, G. K. Buckler, Miss M. |. Freak, 
Miss H. Neve, Messrs. E. P. Offord, W. Ridley, E. N. Schwabacher, 
M. Senior, R. P. Webber and R. A. S. Wilson. 

The Chairman reported that undertakings to support the proposed 
Society had been received from the following 29 Ms.R.C.V.S. in addi- 
tion to the 12 present: Messrs. H. Andrew, J. K. Bateman, B. S. T. 
Cartland, A. J. Dwyer, C. J. H. Gale, H. E. Harbour, M. Herlihy, 
H. W. J. Hossack, D. Johnstone, S. J. Keel-Diffey, C. F. March, 
A. M. Millar, R. Millar, Miss K. Morant, E. C. Offord, W. G. Parsons, 
R. H. C. Penny, J. Pickup, C. R. A. Powell, N. Salisbury, J. E. 
Saunders, A. Shenton, H. G. Silcock, P. J. Throssel, R. J. Turner, 
S. B. Vine, L. J. Wakley, A. L. Warren and Miss R. Welch. 

It was resolved unanimously to found a Society of veterinary 
surgeons resident in or near Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire to be 
known as the Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire Veterinary Society ; 
its founder members to comprise those present and the above- 
mentioned (a total of 41). 

The objects of the Society were declared to be “to promote the 
art and science of veterinary surgery and to maintain the honour 
and interests of the veterinary profession.” 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Mr. E. P. Offord, 5.r., 
M.R.C.V.S.; Vice-President, Mr. C. R. A. Powell, .R.c.v.s.; Hon. 
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Secretary, Mr. G. K. Buckler, M.R.c.v.s.; Assistant Secretary, Miss Undertakings Notified Total Undertakings in Fo: ¢ 
M. J. Freak, m.n.c.v.s. ; Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Tom Hare. . — 
Duri Numbe tiie 
was unanimously resolved to ask the President to convey the Cagney Previously Numb 
Society's greetings to the N.V.M.A. and to request their approval endi Cows Hei! rs 
of the Society as a Division of the Association. 90.6.4 ain 
The collection of ruminants in the Rome zoo has been killed to Argyil _— — -- —_ — 
pervest the spread of an undiagnosed disease from which they have a. nese 3 3 106 a 
jeen suffering. After disinfection, the zoo is to be reopened to the — B srwick as 1 1 22 = 
Dunbart on 1 1 12 
Scheme for the Control of Diseases of Dairy Cattle = ona 
. - 1 1 52 35 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED To THE MINIsTRY 
OF DURING QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30TH, 1949 i 2 
Kirkcudbright _ 3 3 634 492 
= 2 2 100 73 
- — — — 
Undertakings Notified Total Number of Cattle = 
During Previously takings Cows Heifers Orkney pa ae 
Quarter Peebles — _ 
Perth - 1 5 6 136 122 
ENGLAND Renfrew 1 1 31 34 
Bedford 4 4 65 29 Ross-shire . . 2 2 126 36 
Berks 2 25 27 798 499 Roxburgh 
Cambridge tirling .. 3 3 137 140 
Cheshire 1 75 76 2,565 1,154 Sutherland .. - 2 2 39 34 
— 13 139 152 4,222 2,498 po 
= 2 
os 06 2. ’ 1s TOTAL 1 75 76 3,862 2,669 
79 7 24 
16 16 5. 

6 60 66 2,226 2,065 Notes.—(1) Duration of undertakings: 1 year, 24; 2 years, Nil; 3 years, 52. 
eretord _ 3 3 159 162 (2) Undertakings renewed for a further period (included in the second column 
ertford 3 20 23 791 547 of the statement): 1 year, 5; 2 years, Nil; 3 years, 1. (3) Undertakings ex- 

Hunts - _ -_ — = —_ pired and not renewed (not included in the second col of the stat ): 18 
sle of Ely .. (Cance lations not included). 
sle of Wigh = 
Kent 6 41 47 1,164 8.3 
Lancs 2 45 47 1,685 661 
Leics sa 1 54 55 1,465 1,268 Care and Treatment of Laboratory Animals 
Lincs (Holland) = ot a a4 Addressing the Section of Pathology and Bacteriology at the 
i 8 8 34 81 nology and | 
cn tee =n 4 4 —_ 15 annual meeting of the British Medical Association at Harrogate on 
Middlesex .. : _ a ene ons June 28th, Dr. Jean Vinter (London), technical secretary to the 
302 406 Universities Federation for Animal Welfare (U.F.A.W.), said 
Northumberland .. 1 25 26 67 599 (reports the British Medical Journal) that the welfare of laboratory 
Notts ae 2 86 3 “— - animals depended on the good will of the experimenter and _ his 
3 = technical assistants, on a sound knowledge of animal husbandry, 
Salop aa - 1 40 41 7,168 892 and on the control imposed by law, in that order of importance. 
Soke of Peterborough  — = = 5 =e Legal control limited experimentation on animals to bona fide 
Somerset 3 61 64 1,701 1,16) ifi ired li f th 4 th 
Staffs 67 74 2'344 1549 scientific purposes, required licensing of the experimenter and the 
Suffolk (East) _ 6 6 34 12) premises, and instituted unannounced inspection by Home Office 
Suffolk (West) 3 14 v =} = inspectors. There was legal control of animal experimentation in 
| eed (East) a. 4 36 1,223 YU7 very few other countries and, as the British law was cumbersome, 
Sussex (West) 1 26 653 498 she had thought of drafting a model law with the inspector as a 
Warwick . 1 39 4u 1,242 619 friendly adviser on animal care and outlining the conditions 
Westmorland - : : = bo ler which h work imal be formed 
Wilts : — 12 12 287 145 under which research work on animals was best perlormed. ; 
Worcester .. 6 58 64 1,292 72u Such a model law might be based on a schedule of degrees of 
Yorks (E.R.) a 29 31 + 438 suffering rather than on favoured animals, since there was no 
Yorks (N-R.) evidence that rats or mice suffered pain any less than cats or dogs 
Yorks (W.R.) 68 1,7 775 pai y less 
- There should also be a qualified veterinary adviser attached to the 
TotaL, ENGLAND _—«63 1,429 1,497 47,567 26,781 Home Office inspectorate, who could be consulted about the breed- 
WALEs ey ate ing and supply of laboratory animals, their care and maintenance, 
Anglesey 6.00 3.) => 10 10 153 106 the choice of anaesthesia, etc. It was worth while studying the 
Brecon. ia 23) U.F.A.W. Handbook and keeping in mind such points as these: 
——”.. ite 22 467 272 needles should be really sharp ; animals should have adequate space 
Carmarthen 2 83 85 1,651 933 for exercise ; most animals in captivity required water to drink ; 
Denbigh se, 8 S 4 e& the best methods of anaesthesia should be known and practised ; 
Flint 21 21 547 217 
Giemergen . . a oS 25 25 427 211 and there should be the same care and forethought given to the 
Merioneth .. planning of animal as to the planning of test-tube experiments. 
a J : : 7 “ would be useful, too, if all medical students were required to attend 
Pasbeche _ 7 7 208 229 one lecture on the functions and scope of animal experimentation 
Radnor ~- 1 1 5 1 in medical research. 
Professor ALastair N. Worpen, editor of the U.F.A.W. Hand 
0 205 4,. 66 2, 
wen, ee : = - = book, commented on the quickening of interest and recent pro 
TOTAL, ENGLAND gress in the use of small animals for biological research. He 
AND WALES .. 72 1,63) 1,708 51,688 29,089 mentioned particularly the setting up of the Laboratory Animals 
Notes.—(1) Operative periods of undertakings: 1 year, 453; 2 years, 91; Bureau by the Medical Research Council ; studies on animal breed 
3 Years, 1,158. (2) Undertakings renewed for further periods: 1 year, 22; 2 ing and feeding at the National Institute for Medical Research 


rs,1; 3 years 20. (3) Undertakings not renewed at end of operative periods : 
301. (4) The figures showing the number of undertakings notified —, the 
month relate to entirely fresh undertakings and do not include unde ings 
renewed for further periods. Undertakings which have been cancelled or not 
renewed are not included in the figures for previous notifications. 


Hampstead ; and the publication of the U.F.A.W. Handbook. Hi 
stressed the need for better standards in the training and status o! 
animal attendants; the use of suitable food-containers to avoid 
wastage ; the need for supplies of homogeneous stock ; and the steps 
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to be taken to avoid natural parasitic, bacterial, and virus infections 
among laboratory animals. 

Protessor R. J. V. Putvertarr felt that strong representations 
shoild be made to hospital management committees and other lay 
hospital bodies on the requirements for the proper housing and 
care of laboratory animals. Professor G. P. Crowpen (London) 
said that more attention should be given to environmental con- 
ditions—heating, lighting, ventilation, and relative humidity—in 
animal houses. 


* * * * * 


Republic of Ireland Diseases of Animals Bill 

Mr. Dillon, Minister for Agriculture, introducing the second stage 
of the Diseases of Animals Bill, 1949, in the Dail on June 22nd, 
said (reports the Irish Times) that the Bill was to replenish the 
fund out of which compensation was paid to farmers whose cattle 
were slaughtered if they were suspected by the county veterinary 
officer of suffering from tuberculosis. The Bill would authorise 
local authorities to strike a rate of not more than jd. in the £ in 
any year for four years, with an overriding maximum of 2d. in the £ 
to replenish the fund. The reason for the four-year period was that 
they were in the process of reorganising the whole veterinary service, 
which used to be in the Department of Health, but which now 
would come under the Department of Agriculture, so as to provide 
a comprehensive scheme for the whole country. 

The Minister said that he had instructed the officers. of his 
Department to make it known to all veterinary surgeons that the 
Department would find no fault with them if they erred on the 
side of caution in this matter. “It is far better,’ he said, “for 
the beasts to be destroyed if there is any suspicion that they are 
infected, provided the farmer gets adequate compensation, rather 
than that the cows should continue to produce milk which might be 
consumed by children.” 

Section 2 of the Bill deals with the control of poultry diseases, 
and gives to the Minister for Agriculture the right to add to the 
descriptions of birds covered by the generic term “ poultry.” 

Mr. Dillon added that in seeking those powers they were protecting 
not only themselves, but would hope to continue to collaborate with 
the officials of the British Ministry of Agriculture in securing 
mutual protection. Constant consultation was taking place between 
the two Departments, and they found themselves not infrequently 
indebted to the British officials. 

Mr. P. Smith suggested that the Acts were not providing good 
machinery for preventing the spread of disease. The number of 
cases in which reports of suspected disease were made by owners 
was very limited, and he had no doubt they were influenced by the 
amount of compensation. Many farmers who suspected disease 
decided to take a chance with the community because the compen- 
Satien was too small. 

Mr. Dillon then explained that, if a beast was in an emaciated 
condition, the owner was paid 50 per cent. of the market value ; 
if it showed no deterioration and was diseased, he was entitled to 
75 per cent. of the market value; and if it was slaughtered by 
mistake and found not to have disease, the farmer was entitled to 
100 per cent. of the market value plus £1. 

The poultry disease which broke out in Britain, he said, was 
definitely traced to turkeys imported from Hungary. 

Dealing with the outbreak of disease amongst pigs, Mr. Dillon 
said that it was thought to have originated in Czechoslovakia, and 
to have spread through Europe, showing itself first in Ireland in 
Antrim and County Down. Twelve months ago the situation was 
so grave that the full weight of the veterinary service was thrown 
against it, and it had now lost its virulence. There was no need 
for apprehension. 

The second and all other stages were agreed to. 


* * * * * 


HORSEFLIES AND POLIOMYELITIS 


Dr. Richard V. Wright (Coldbeck, Cumberland) writes as follows 
in the issue of the British Medical Journal of July 9th: “ During 
the summer of 1947 I noticed that the blood-sucking horsefly was 
very prevalent and a nuisance. Recently, swimming in Lake Lowes- 
water, I noticed these blood-sucker flies made the habit of pouncing 
upon other flies, including the Musca domestica, bringing them 
pick-a-back to ground and then sucking their abdomens. Now the 
musca has been shown for certain to carry the virus of poliomyelitis 
in its intestine, and thus the horsefly could be easily infected on 
its perforating proboscis, and then infect the next mammal it 
attacks, and so be the vector into the blood of humans. And 
this would also account for horses being so commonly affected by 
poliomyelitis during an epidemic, and also for bathers being 
attacked so readily by the infection.” 


Plans for the production of a complete pre-cast concrete four-stall 
milking parlour are being discussed by the Milk Marketing Board 
and manufacturers. This is being done, it is said, because the 
Board realises that the question of suitable milking houses and milk 
rooms is likely to assume considerable importance when the new 
Milk and Dairies and Milk (Special Designation) Regulations come 
into operation on October Ist.—Farmers’ Weekly. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 
by the N.V.M.A. 


Correspondents are requested to write as briefly as possible 


AN APPEAL TO THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


Sir,—In the course of my duties with the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons it has been my privilege and great pleasure 
to meet many veterinary surgeons both at this Royal College, and 
when I have addressed various divisions of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

1 have always found willing co-operation and a regard for the 
prestige of the veterinary profession in this country. 

Therefore, not only as General Secretary of the 14th International 
Veterinary Congress, but also as Secretary and Registrar of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, | would most earnestly appeal 
to all those who have not yet become members of the 14th Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress to do so as soon as possible. 

From August 8th to 13th, 1949, the thoughts of the veterinary 
profession throughout the world will be centred on London. It is 
an honour that our country was selected for the first congress to 
be held after the war, and despite the most serious difficulties of 
transport and of finance large delegations from many countries 
are booked to come to Great Britain. 

May I appeal to everybody who can do so to come to the con- 
gress and to act thereby as hosts to the commonwealth and foreign 
veterinary surgeons who are coming to this country, and who will 
be eager to meet and exchange ideas with as many British people 
as possible. 

All enquiries, etc., should be made to Lt.-Col. Gordon-Roberts 
at 10, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 3584. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. G. R. Oates, 
General Secretary, 14th International 
Veterinary Congress. Secretary and 
Registrar, Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons. 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
9-10, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
July 11th, 1949. 
* * * 


DISTEMPER IMMUNISATION. “ VACCINE-PLUS- 
VIRUS” METHOD 


Sir,—Having followed with growing interest the successive publica- 
tions—papers, correspondence and reports of discussions—on dis- 
temper, as they appeared in your issues during the past eight or 
nine months, I came gradually to the realisation that in the field 
application of the vaccine-plus-virus method of immunisation against 
distemper the difficulties that are being experienced are precisely 
those with which we were faced when using this method against 
cattle plague in Kenya some 15 10 18 years ago. ‘The latest 
contribution to the subject, a fully documented and concise record 
of experience with the method, from Mr. J. K. Bateman (your 
issue of May 21st, page 278), makes it abundantly clear that this 
is indeed the case. If I may be allowed briefly to recapitulate a 
little of our experience with this method in cattle plague the 
parallel between the two cases will, I think, emerge. 

Not long after the adoption (1929) of inactivated tissue-vaccine 
as a method of field prophylaxis in the European farming areas of 
Kenya, a demand arose for a method of immunising ranch cattle 
(as opposed to dairy cattle) less expensive and more durable than 
annual treatment with inactivated tissue-vaccine. Field experi- 
ments were staged with the vaccine-plus-virus method, using varying 
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doses of vaccine and a standard dose of virus in the form of reactor 
spleen-suspension. Without labouring the case, one may say that 
the range of variation in susceptibility of different herds, and even 
of individual animals in the same herd, was such that we were 
compelled to adopt as standard a comparatively large dose of 
vaccine ; otherwise the injection of virus on the 14th day might be 
followed by a percentage of severe reactions and some mortality. 
As for the laboratory materials, the virus content of different 
batches of vaccine was no doubt also subject to variation, even 
though all batches had passed the tests that were designed to estab- 
lish the efficacy of the vaccine brews for their normal purpose. 

The desired result was a mild symptomless temperature reaction 
following the virus injection ; but in the follow-up of experimentally 
inoculated animals we found that a variable proportion failed to 
react to the virus injection, and when challenged with virus, a year 
or so later, showed evidence of returning susceptibility. In an 
effort to overcome this difficulty we resorted to reinforcement on 
the 14th day with a vaccinating dose of virus—15 c.c. of 5 per cent. 
suspension of reactor spleen—with results that on the whole were 
much more satisfactory. Reactions were much more frequent, but 
not more severe, and even in the non-reactors a reinforcing effect 
was obtained. 

With the introduction to the field of KAG (Kabete goat-adapted) 
virus in 1938, further experiments were made in this ranching area, 
as a result of which we adopted as the standard method a simul- 
taneous inoculation of KAG virus and a small dose of serum, 
followed 14 days later by a second injection of KAG virus without 
serum, to pick up any non-reactors in which the serum had blocked 
out the reaction from the first inoculation. This method was suc- 
cessful and extremely popular with the ranchers, since it ensured 
a mild reaction with little loss of condition in the bulk of the 
animals, while the presumably more resistant individuals that had 
failed to react to the simultaneous inoculation withstood the second 
injection quite well. The vaccine-plus-virus method was accord- 
ingly abandoned. The KAG-plus-serum method is still in use 
to-day. 

This very brief account of our experience with the vaccine-plus- 
virus method does illustrate the difficulties attending field applica- 
tion of those combined methods of immunisation in which fully 
virulent virus is employed, and where one is forced to work on a 
threshold, on one side of which is failure to immunise and on the 
other the risk of setting up a fatal attack of the disease. The 
threshold is so narrow that it is impossible to cover the normal 
range of variation in susceptibility of the animals, and in potency 
of the materials employed. 

Mr. Bateman’s data on the incidence of reactions in litter mates 
admirably illustrate the range of variation in susceptibility ; while 
his figures for reactors and non-reactors in the group of animals 
under observation (16:62) suggest that in distemper the producers 
have also been driven in the interests of safety to make use of a dose 
of vaccine so large that when the effect of the tissue vaccine has 
faded, the majority of the animals are unprotected. 

My own experience of immunisation against virus diseases con- 
vinces me that it is impossible to make a success of any vaccine- 
plus-virus method under ordinary field conditions, and I am equally 
satisfied that in the immunisation of animals against virus diseases 
the future lies almost entirely with living vaccines consisting of 
mutated strains of virus. Successful vaccines of this type are 
already numerous. e.g., cattle plague, of which there are’ three 
types—the goat adapted, the rabbit adapted, and the chick-embryo 
adapted ; horse sickness, a neuro-virus ; Newcastle disease, a chick- 
embryo mutant; and dog distemper, the ferret-adapted strain of 
Green, which recently has been cultivated in the chick embrvo. 
In a limited series of tests at Kabete made by my colleague, Mr. 
J. R. Hudson, encouraging results were obtained with the Green 
ferret-adapted virus. 

Another point to which attention might be drawn is that strains 
of virus that have been circulating in a partially immune popula- 
tion, such as large groups of tissue-vaccinated animals in which 
immunity is declining, not uncommonly are found to be atypical 
when recovered at the laboratory. The incubation period may be 

considerably prolonged and pathogenicity greatly reduced. A few 
successive passages in fully susceptible animals will usually restore 
both characters to normal, e.g., the Dickenson and the Douglas 
strains of cattle-plague virus. This fact is mentioned because of 
the statements that have appeared concerning a possible antigenic 
relationship between so-called hard-pad disease and distemper 
(MacIntyre, Trevan and Montgomerie, 1948, and Greer, 1949). 
; Yours faithfully, 
R. Davupney. 


Serum Institute, 

Abbassiah, 
Cairo, Egypt. 

June 24th, 1949. 


DEMODECTIC MANGE 


Sir,—I read with great interest Major Hamilton Kirk’s letter on 
“ Demodectic Mange” in The Veterinary Record of July 2nd, 1949, 

Phenamidine has been used in this Clinic on 21 confirmed cases 
of demodectic mange which showed widespread lesions. In the 
first half of the series the initial dose was 3 c.c. per 20 lb. (approx. 
0-3 c.c. per kg.) followed by | c.c./20 lb. once weekly for three to 
four weeks. In the latter half of the series the initial dose was the 
same, followed by 1} c.c./20 lb. twice weekly for two to three weeks, 
a total amount appreciably smaller than that used by Major Kirk 
and smaller than the therapeutic dose at present recommended by 
May & Baker. 

During the course of injections, marked, almost spectacular, im- 
provement was noticed in three cases, slight to moderate improve- 
ment in five, no change in four, worsening in two, and the remaining 
seven cases did not attend often enough for results to be judged. 

Relapse was a disappointing and almost constant feature, though 
a second series of injections was tried in only one case, which did 
not respond. Two months after starting treatment, most dogs were 
little, if any, better than before. Various minor ill effects were 
noticed from injection, but one dog on receiving its fifth dose, 
which was~made as big as the initial one, collapsed in ten to 15 
seconds, trembled, was extremely pale, strained, and passed a little 
bloodstained faeces. It was given saline intravenously and recovered 
quickly, except that it passed a little blood in its faeces for two days, 
but it had appeared critically ill for five minutes. 

Another dog had a lesser collapse, and I heard of a third some- 
what similar case, showing that the injection should be given 
slowly, and the owner warned. 

The question of infection coming from within the dog seems 
still open to doubt, but K. Unsworth has a very good article 
(J. comp. Path. (1946.) Vol. 56) with strong evidence, based on 
careful counts of mites in lymph glands and skin, that mites do 
not regain the skin from lymphatic glands. 

Major Kirk’s instance of the miniature Dachshund puppies 
apparently born with demodectic mange may be very significant, 
and I wonder how soon after birth mites were demonstrable in the 
skin. 

Phenamidine, in the dosage used here, is not the answer to the 

roblem of the advanced case of demodectic mange, but it is 
oped that clinicians or biochemists may increase its promise to a 
higher degree of usefulness, as it seems worthy of further trial. 
Yours faithfully, 
Glasgow Veterinary College, I. M. Larper. 
Small Animal Clinic, 


587, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.3. 
July 5th, 1949. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, anp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


| Foot- | 
Anthrax and- 


Period Fowl Parasitic; Sheep | Swine 
mouth Pest Mange* Scab | Fever 
June Ist to 
15th 1949 12 — 35 — 1 —_ 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1948 3 — | 9g -- — 1 
1947 5 9 117 —- 1 1 
1946 2 2 13 
an. Ist to 
15th, 1949 96 11 249 28 5 
Corresponding 
8 47 190 1 26 17 
1947 44 92 450 1 23 15 
1946 49 26 — 4 34 265 


Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
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